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CONVENTUAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Ir statistical information can be relied upon, 
no reom for doubt can be left in any reasonable 
mind that monastic and conventual establish- 
ments in Great Britain have, in number at least, 
very largely increased during the last twenty 
years. Whether this fact involves so much as 
at first sight it would seem to do, is not by any 
means so certain. Ladies’ colleges have also 
been greatly augmented in numbers during the 
same period, but there is reason to believe with 
regard to most ofthem that they are little more 
than what used to be boarding-schools for the 
feminine sex, under a somewhat more ambitious 
descriptive title. To be sure, Roman Catholics, 
considered as one of the religious denominations 
in this country, have multiplied. To the ap- 
prebensions of some good Protestants who can 
hardly trust the living truth of their own 
principles, the growth of this body of professing 
Christians has in recent times been enormous, 


and calls for special investigation on the part of 


the State. We are not sure, however, that ite 
expansion is much out of proportion with that 
of other religious denominations that might be 
named ; or, if it be, that good reasons cannot be 
given to account for the difference, quite apart 
from the influence exerted upon the population 
by the creeds of each respectively. It may be 
true, as Archbishop Whately has forcibly argued, 
that the main principles of Romanism take root 
pod find their nourishment in the natural 
tendencies of the human heart, but it is also 
unquestionably true that some of the ciroum- 
stances of modern times have favoured the 
numerical increase iu this country of the Roman 
Catholic communion. We are by no means 
disinclined to look at the fact in a serious light, 
but ueither are we disposed to yield up our 
solid convictions to the inflaence of panie} and, 
throwing up oar faith in the snpremacy of God's 
truth and God's protective care of that truth, to 
flee to Egypt for help. 

It must, we think, be admitted that Sir T. 
Chambers’s motion of amendment on Friday last, 
on the order of the day for going into com- 
mittee of supply, represented the wish of a very 
considerable number of the British people. It 
was to the effect that it is expedient that an 
inquiry be undertaken as to the number, rate 
of increase, character, and present position in 
relation to the law of monastic and conventual 
institutions in Great Britain.” There was a 


z | domaine of civil law. The late 


* 


sss They have historical evidence, ruaning through 


many centuries, of the abuses to which such 
institutions are liable. They look upon them 


gag | #8 the outposts of priestism—outposts which 


frequently have been pushed inte the proper 
t of 


| Papal infallibility, and of Ul iom as its 
logical sequent, tend rather to than to 
diminish their dislike. They know that the 


frontier-line between the au of civil 
magistracy and the authority of gonscience is 
very apt to be disregaried in the conduct of 
these establishments, and that in some cases 
personal liderty may be eet at and the 
rights of property defrauded . They 
are feelingly alive to the that vows 
made at the instance of mi o 
may become irksome when their consequences 
are more fully developed, and that when such is 
the case ways of escape are debatred by the 
regulations by which these esta ents are 
ruled. The examples of oppression. may be few 
in number, but they suffice to sustain the 
objections which Englishmen usually entertain 
against any so-called religious which 
tramples upon the individual will. This mis- 
trust of the operation of conventual institutions 
is, we venture to think, reasonable. It may 
assign good grounds for its existence. This, 
however, is one thing; the mode ofeombating, 
and, if possible, subduing the mischief ; is quite 
another. The evil has its source in what we 
regard as spiritual error, and spiritual error can 
never be adequately met by tempogal arrange- 
ments. Ghosts, if there be such things, 
cannot be laid by firing pistols at them, nor, if 
such appearances are due to the superstitious 
imagination of the populace, cag material 
means be successfully employed to extirpate 
them. That which has its origin in the oon“ 
science, however perverted, can only be put 
down by means that take conscience slong with 
them ; and if it were possible to suppress by law 
every conventual establishment within the 
realm, it would only force upon those who regard 
retirement from the world as a spiritual obliga- 
tion, to discover some suitable modus vivenidi. 
There is a species of persecution in directing 
inqu'ry on merely abstract grounds into the 
nature, rate of increase, charges, and relation 
to the law, of any religious institution whatever. 
We say nothing now ia regard to its practical 
uselessness. We pass unnoticed the particular 


is the question which iastaatly starts up ia 
our minds, on the supposition that any such 
procees were to be forced upon us. We, as 4 
denomination, might have nothing whatever 
which we desire to conceal as Congregationalists. 
We might be fully satisfied that the religious 
system which we prefer involves nothing whatever 
that is offensive to the law of the land. It 
might happen (it has happened before now) 
that our institutions might come under popular 
suspicion. In the estimation of some they 
might be regarded as hotbeds of disloyalty. 
The Republicanism which characterises our 
forms of Church goveramont might, by those 
who are ignorant of us, be maliciously asso- 


ciated with our political leanings: aad, on this 
plea, appeal might be mado to Parliament to 
inquire into our various ius itutious. Would 
it do regarded as other than insulting ? Shoald 
we not resent any such invostigation, just as 
any respectable member of s ciety would rese at 
interrogations of the polis in the case of any 
reputed theft? If we did nat actually resis“ 
should we not be conscious of degradation in 
being subjected to such Parllamentary invosti- 
gation? Ifyou are innocent it might be said 
you ought to be glad to b> rvlieved of suspicion. 
Nay, but it is the suspicion which would grieve 
us, and all the more beciuse we know 
that there is no real ground for it. To 
take a man before a magistrate at Bow-street 
ia to wound his se!f-respect, whether he be com- 


justice that the abuses fur which they are ro- 
sponsible should be, not one here and there, 
but common enough and s'riking enough to 
warrant such interposit.on. 

The law, we submit, is strong enough to assert 
its own supremacy. When religious institu - 
tions invade its domain, a though in special 
instances its force may be evaded, in the main 
ita arm is long and strong enough to reach 


transgressors. We mistake if we suppose that 
conventual institutions are th be discouraged by 


State investigations. 80 far as they represent 
perverted conscience, no mere civil interference 
with thom can counteract the cause from which 
they derive their origin and growth. Suppressed 
in one form, they will appour in another, and, 
perhaps, a worte one. The true and only suc- 
cessful antagonist of spiritual error is spiritual 
truth. Priestly influence—and that, too, of a 
highly mischievous kind—prevails elsewhere 
than in the Roman Cathole Church. Save, 
however, where it trespasses beyond the limits 
of law, law is not the propor instrument with 
which to assail it. For ourselves, we never 
looked upon these expedients fur meeting the 
evil as legitimate. The increase of conventual 
est. blishments is a good eas mn for doing tle 
utmost we can to thew the un-Christian prin- 
ciples out of which they tuke their rise; or, 
perhaps, we may rather eu. the perversion of 
principles and motives, Cristian in them- 
selves, from which they draw tbeir strength. 
But the attempt to put th m down by consti- 
tutional and legal methods c.n only io the ond 
strengthen any disposition that exists to 
admit their claims upon the conscience. 


— 
— --- 


form, offensive or conciliatory, in which it mr 
be carried into effect. How should we like it!? 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD AT SION 
COLLEGE, 


Ir is long since we have been favoured with 
a defence of the English Church Establishment 
at once so interesting, c moderate, ani so 
plausible as the sddress delivered by Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold at Sion College, and now published 
in Mucmillan's Magazine. admirers of 
Mr. Arnold's literary gifts, amongst whom we 
must reckon ourselves, and likewise many who 
ba ve much more sympathy with his properen fy 
the reform of theology than we can profess, ba vo 
often been — to undorstand bow so keen 
a satirist of prosperous incongruities, and so 
radicul an opponent of metaphysical theology, 
can possibly reconcile with his ideas of religion 
a system so self-contraiictory, so cumbrous, 
and so saturated with the traditions of super- 
naturalism as that of the Established Church 
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in England. Nor have any of his previous 
writings thrown much light on this problem, 


We have understood, indeed, that he —— 
ure, 


the national hi as apostles 
Hellenism, sweetness, and light, w the 
unfortunate Nonconformist has 
the role of playing the somewhat ordant 

arts of Anarchy, Hebraism, and Philistinism. 
But we confess that all thia has been to us only 
a golden mist of phrases natural to a genius 
both poetic and satirical, but hardly conveying 
any distinct ideas. In this address, however, 
Mr. Arnold, forsaking the ethereal heights of 
the muses, has condescended to the level 
— of plain English and common sense. 

e see now where he is; we understand what 
he means; and if we cannot agree with him, as 
we certainly do not, wo can at any rate tell the 
reason why. 

The views put forth in this address may be 
briefly summed up thus:—The object of the 
Church is tho promotion of goodness. 
Nothing interesta men so much as good- 
ness. Nothing is so important to a nation 
as goodness. Therefore it is in the highest 
degree natural and proper that a society 
for the promotion of ness should receive 
national recognition and legal establishment. 
But the Church of England is, in its inmost 
essence, a 28 for the promotion of ness. 
Therefore, the Church of England should remain 
established and endowed. O. E. D. But not 
content with this triumphant argument, Mr. 
Arnoldalso undertakes to show that the working 
classes, if they are to be consistent with them- 
selves, ought, if possible, more than any others, 
to be defenders ofthe Church. For the working 
classes have an ideal. That ideal is an 


immense renovation and transformation of fill, but w 


things, a far better and happier society in the | 


future than ours is now.“ But this is also the 
ideal of the Church. The Church —— 
originally the kingdom of God, a ki m 

o on earth, not in some other world unseen.”’ 
Therefore the working classes ought to support 
the Established Church. The arguments thus 
barely sketched are enforced with all the 
attractiveness of statement, and all the flow and 
felicity of language, which are amongst Mr. 
Arnold's peculiar gifts. We can hardly sup- 
pose that the address mot with very much ac- 
ceptance in Siow College. On the contrary we 
should fear that al! clerical breasts unanimously 
sighed the prayer, ‘‘ Savo us from our friends. 
But we are quite p to find such argu- 
ments eagerly welcomed and heartily endorsed 
by large circles of cultivated ignorance, the 
members of which know much more about 
Athens and Utopia than they do about Bir- 
mingham or Shor: ditch. 

We shall not quarrel with Mr. Arnold’s 
assertion that goodness is the most interesting 
and important of all things. We would only 
su that N are not quite a about 
the true stan of goodness; and they are far 
more hopelessly discordant about the best means 
of attaining it. We will go farther. We only 
wish that Mr. Arnold were as true to fact as he 
is to a Divine idea, when he says that the 
Church is a society for the promotion 
of goodness. Yes; all churches are, or think 
they are, exactly that. Whether it is the 
ealvation of souls, or the maintenance of purity 
of communion, or the protection of orthodoxy, 
or the continuance of an apostolical succession, 
or the attainment of a world-wide spiritual 
dominion—that is the specially distinctive aim 
of any 1 church. All alike would 
declare their ultimate object is the pro- 
motion of goodness. But then each denomina- 
tion insists with equal tevacity that goodness 
can be ted only in its own particular 
way. Under these circumstances, we confess 
it does appear to us a little unfair that the 
i method of promoting goodness 
should have a — of legal ition 
and national appro If, indeed, Mr. old 
oould point out any spiritual society Which has 
no other end than the promotion of goodness, 
and which accepts the co-operation of all 
different methods for sevuring that end, and 
wero he to make on behalf of such a society a 
claim for establishment, his case would be, not 
indeed sound, but very much stronger than it 
is. But to describe the Church of England as 
% great national society for the promotion of 
gocdness” is a definition notoriously and 
absurdly inadequate. We are quite sure that 
the bishops and clergy are desirous to promote 
— But then the Prayer-book by which 

ey are nominally bound identifies goodness 
with the Church Catechism, and the Thirty- 
nine Articles, und the Athanasian Creed, This 
is an identification with which two-thirds of 
the people of England have no manner of sym- 
ney. Yet, let Mr. Arnold try to alter that 
identification by any legal enactments, and he 
knows as well as we do that the whole of this 


| 


would tumble into ruin. Besides it is altogether 
incorrect to speak of the Church of England 
as a great national society.” It is not a 


at all in the sense which that word 
a „ as Jae of the 
National y for Promoting the Educa 


of the Poor; it is 15 Oe e iast! 
branch of our political machinery. And this is 
not unimportant, nor a mere bandying of 
phrases; for we are all legally members of the 
Church of England, and there is no society 
concerned other than the nation. 

But we have a more fundamental ground of 
disagreement with Mr. Arnold. Even if a 
society could be found which aimed solely at 


It has begun with its own city, Glasgow—the 
first in point of tion which we have in 
Scotland. An ade staff of enumerators was 
ld off for the duty, and t were placed under 

ion whitch rendered mistakes of any kind 
almost impos#ible. And on the first Sunday in 
March they commenced theit work. The city was 
divided into four sections, South, East, West, and 
Central, and to prevent all causes of complaint, the 
service selected was in each case that which 
was usually most largely attended, the wcrshippers 
being counted as they entered the churches. 

One result of this investigation has been to show 
that Glasgow is wonderfully well supplied with 


goodness without any subsidiary or sectarian 
aims, still we should protest against its legal 


acknowledge, that you cannot make men either 
honest or sober or generous, or in any sense 
„good,“ by Act of Parliament, You may 
offer facilities, you may remove temptations, 
you may improve the conditions of life. All 
this is the province of legislation. But when 
all this has been accomplished, there is still 
need of the free interaction of moral influences 
between man and man which uniform ex- 
perience shows to be best insured by the un- 
enforced and unrestrained working of voluutar 
devotion. All that is best in Primitive churc 
history, in medieval life, in the modern Church 
of England, tells the same tale. There is a 
vitally important province in tho organisution 
of poy! which compulsory law cannot 

is pectliarly adapted to the free 
moral forces spontaneously generated by Obris- 
tianity. Wherever in the world political 
government has been allowed to monopolise 
the organisation of these forces, they have 
uniformly decayed and degenerated. And the 
noblest „ in the present work of the 
Church of England are precisely those for which 
it is indebted to the partial triumph of the 
voluntary principle amongst us. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 
(From our own Correapondent. ) 

The North British Mail has begun a work which 
speaks volumes for the spirit and enterprise with 
which it is conducted. It is taking up a religious 
census of Scotland, and there is now some hope 
that we shall be able to form a reliable conception 
of the strength of the Establishment and of the 
various bodies which exist outside of it. Our 
Established Church friends bave often taunted the 
Nonconformists here with being afraid of having 
the truth ascertained and told. Why don’t you 
allow the Government to put a straightforward 
question into the Census papers?”—they have 
asked—‘‘to invite each family to write down 
plainly to what denomination they belong? The 
reason of your aversion to that course can only be 
because you fear that a great majority of the lieges 
will declare themselves in favour of the union be- 
tween Church and State.” ‘‘ Well,” we have 
answered, You are not at all misjudging us. We 
do believe that if you tried to ascertain the reli- 
gious condition of Scotland in the way you speak 
of, a most flattering state of matters would be found 
to exist ; and in particular we entertain no doubt 
whatever about the fact that the vast majority of 
the inhabitants would claim to belong to the 
Church as by law established. But, while we 
would fear such a result, the fear would have its 
root in something else than envy or jealousy. Our 
dislike to the process is caused by this—that the 
statistics would be lying and delusive. For, while 
those who professed to be Dissenters of some kind 
or another would say so on some positive ground, 
there would be multitades of people in the lanes 
and wynds and closes of our cities who would say 
they belonged to the Establishment, although they 
were never in the habit of darkening any church 
door from one year’s end to the other.” I do not 
know how it may be ia England, but there are 
few Scotchmen, however degraded, who would 
care to write down in black and white 
they were heathen, and the Establishment would 
thus get the credit of having the direct support of 
the outlying masses. We have excellent grounds, 
therefore, for objecting to a census taken in a 
formal way at the decennial period. But we have 
constantly proclaimed that we would be only too 
glad to have our relative strength ascertained by 
the simple and fairest method of counting wor- 
shippers on some particular Sunday; and we are 
under great obligation to the Mail for having 
undertaken to carry through just such an investi- 


artificial machiuery for thecultivation of goodness gation. 


churches. The city has grown into its present 


establishment and endowment as contrary to a dimensions: Wide, extragpcinery: eee Pepe 
sound philosophy of human nature, and certain | 
to produce a moral paralysis in the society 
itself. Mr. Arnold overlooks the common-sense | 
principle, which we are sure he would himself 


lation at the beginning of the century being only 
80,000 ; whereas it has now fully 600,000 persons 
within its walls. But rapid as the increase has 
been, the charch accommodation has kept pace with 
it; and I fancy there are very few localities indeed 
where a man may not find within an easy distance 
a place of worship belonging to his own denomi- 
nation. 

The district at the east end of the city was 
found to contain (besides Roman Catholic chape's) 
sixty-one Protestant churches. Of these eighteen 
‘belong to the Establishment, fourteen to the Free 
Church, fourteen to the United Presbyterian 
Church, four are Congregational, two are Episco - 
polian, two are Methodist; one is Unitarian, and 
the remainder are attached to some of the smaller 
sects. On the Census Sunday the following wero 
counted as present at the principal service in each 
place :— 


Established ... 0,306 
Free * nd 5,926 
— 2 1.280 
ongregation * * woe * 

eth 4 yet ide od 408 
Unitarian... sds 274 


You will observe that in this region the Esta- 
blished Church appears as better attended than 
any one other of its rivals, bat if the contem- 
plated union had gone on between the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches the body thus 
formed would have had 12,717 worshippers, as 
against 9,306 in the Establishment; and, apart 
om this, it is rather a black look out for the 
State-Church when in the district whore it is 
strongest there are found each Sunday as many 
as 16,731 Protestant Dissenters maiataining ordi- 
nances for themselves outside its pale. 

In the South side district, however, things are 
in even a worse state than that. There are fifty- 
four churches with a total attendance of 22,133, 
but the Establishment appears to be less in size 
than either of the two other Presbyterian churches. 
The condition of things revealed by the enumera- 


tors was as follows: 
No. of Total 


Churches. Present. 
Established... — 14 6.024 
Free . E. ＋ 15 6,284 
United Presbyterian ... 13 7,246 


Or, to take in all the sects, the number of wor- 
shippers inside the Establishment was 6,024, while 
outside there were in the Dissenting Churches of 
the neighbourhood 16, 109 * 

The state of matters in the Central district was 
discovered to be still more unpromisiog. In the 
sixty churches planted here, there were on the 
19th March last 25,406 worshippers, but of these 
only 6,714 were counted as belonging to the Esta- 
blishment. Nearly three times as many—over 
eighteen thousand in all—were maintaining an 
attitude of Nonconformity. In this case the Esta. 
blished Church appears as decidedly less than its 
immediate neighbours; the Free Church having 
8,255 attenders to its 6,714. The United Presby- 
terian Church is not quite so numerous. Ita 
worshippers were reckoned as 5,555, but when the 
two Churches are classe together, as they may 
fairly be because of the intimacy of their relations, 
it is seen that their united strength is more than 
double that of the Establishment. 

The Mail has completed ite Glasgow Census, but 
as its final summiog-up will only appear on the 
same morning on which this number of the Noncon- 
Jormist will be issued, I think it will be better for 
me to stop at this point in the meantime, and note 
in another letter the further particulars ascer- 
tained. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
MEETING AT SUNDERLAND. 


There was a large attendance at the Victoria 
Hall, Sunderland, last Tuesday week, at a public 
meeting held under the auspices of the Liberation 


Society. Mr. E. Backhouse presided, and spoke 
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with great earnestness on the necessi 
perfect religious freedo 8 
ty 


a resolution in favour of disestablishment, speaking 


at some length and amidst t upon 
this. Mr. — — $m ution, dwell- 


ing to a t extent on the want of the unity in 
the Church. Mr. Alfred Illin then rose, and 
after referring to the special , said that since 
the agitation was commenced they had ed 
throwing light, upon the subjest ; they had distri 
rowing light upon the subject ; istri- 
buted tracts at rg rate of three or four millions 


= annum ; and when the nt year ended in 
ay they ex that not than 1,000 pablic 
meetings will have been held under the auspices of 
the society. (Hear, hear.) — did not make 
any pretension to having converted the country by 
these means, but they could show hopeful signs of 
progress. The great question in the recent elec- 
tion at Manchester was religious equality. Mr. 
Jacob Bright avowed the doctrines of the Libera- 
tion Society, to the funds of which he is a contri- 
bator and an earnest supporter, and his op 
was equally as active as liberal a su 
the Church. At the general election in ire 
2 oh eae oon Nr. Brigh 2 
a great o r. t n 
sent to Parliament in preference to his o 
nent, from the very centre of the Tories’ 
stronghold, and by a r number of votes than 
had ever recorded in that constituency. 
That was not a straw, but a log of wood which 
showed the way public feeling was goin . ( hter 
and applause). By the return of Mr. Ry x 
another gentleman been sent to Parliament who 


strongly the cause of the society. In these 
two cases he tho 


ugbt they had proof that a change 
had taken place, and that in the event of another 
election they had reason to t the intel- 
of the large : of Lancashire would be 
ot ard Appl ay small — 
u ause. ) 
an election had recently taken place at Leominster, 
— 4 in a disestablishment man had been 
return 51 
movement would make — 1 in the counties 
than in the and that in the furmer they 
were compelled to talk and make their appeals to 
audiences the majority of whom did not 
the franchise, but although the ultural labourer 
was now a serf and counts for in the political 
estimate of parties, stillthey hoped the time was not 
far distant when he would be enfranchised, and it 
was the intention of the society to see that he is 
educated and ready to vote intelligently on this 
question. The speaker then referred at some 
length to other ots of the question. 
Speaking of the iate in the Church, Mr. Illing- 
worth denied that an injustice would be done to 
holder of any benefice, and iustanoed the liberality 
— which f er — bishops 
an o societ sai u prepara- 
tion * * which — be made public before 
autumn, and which would show the mistakes com- 
mitted in the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
and caution the country against their being re- 
peated. The Liberation Society did not wish any 
man to suffer by disestablishment. All they said 
was that after all just claims were paid out of the 
of the Church, the surplos should be 
employed for the national benefit. Mr. Gladstone 
computed that it would take eighty or ninety 
millions sterling to satisfy the clergymen of the 
Establishment. The property of the Church was 
valued at 200,000. , and if one-balf did go for 
vested interests, with the other half they might 
have a really national system of education, (Loud 
applause.) es that, there were many mupici 
reforms that were required. They were told 
the sanitary position of the country was not what 
it should be, and assistance might be given in the 
out of reforms. He reminded 
the lians that though as such they might 
lose one of the wealth of the Church, still as 
citizens they would receive their fair share of the 
whole. (Applause. 


) 
The meeting was afterwards addressed by the 
Rev. J. Browne, of Bradford, Mr. A. 8. Fox, Rev. 
J. K. Nuttall, and the Rev. A. A. Rees. The 


report of the meeting occupies five columns of the 
Sunderland Daily Boho. . 


MR, FISHER IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


CHe_tennuaM.—The Cheltenham Journal devotes 
three columns to the ings of a meeting held 
at the Corn Exchange last Tuesday, when Mr. 
Fisher, the organising secretary of the society, 
lectured on the i — — 1 
who attended were Dr. Morton Brown, Rev. 
W. M. Lennox, the Rev. A. Robberds, the Rev. 
W. Liddell, Mr. Monro, Mr. Waters, Mr. Grindey, 
and others. Dr. Onley, who was voted to the chair, 
said he had never before publicly identified himself 
wate Ee Liberation movement. He referred to — 

uri uestion, to arrogance an 
priestly — and to the necessity of returning a 
9 member for Cheltenham. Mr. Fisher then 

ivered his lecture, which was received with great 
and prolonged applause. At the close Dr. Moi ton 
wD pro a resolution in favour of religious 
* in the churchyards, which was seconded by 
ze Beckingsole and carried. 
ATH, — 


lectured in St. James’s Hall last Wednesday, Mr. 
Councillor Sturges in the chair. There was a large 


* 


— 


Exchange here 
— 4 to excess. Mr. 


Urroarious Meetine.—Mr. Fisher 


attendance both of Liberationists and Church 
Defenders. After the chairman's speech there was 
some discussion. as to the mode of proceeding, but 
ultimately Mr. Fisher was called upon, and received 
with * usiasm. — gn ge some interruption 
while spoke, own amidst cheers, 

A resolution in favour of dis- 


Dillon, u 

W. E. Littlewood, a deny. 
man, the platform. He made a 
speech disendowment, and moved an 
amendment in favour of the revenues of the 
Curch being devoted to the purposes of the Church 
was at by law establishei.” This was 
received with mingled hisses and cheers, and the 
ar eed left the platform amidst t tumult. Mr. 

ke 
while 


which 


seconded amendment, but had to retire 
ile speaking, amidst t laughter and dis- 
turbance. Mr. Fisher ied, and the vote was 
then taken amo great excitement and uproar. 
The Defence held up many hands, but the 
chairman d the amendment negatived. The 
original resolution was then carried, The Bath 
Journal, which gives a long report of the pro- 
ceedings, says :— 

The Liberation Society appear determined to make 
the most of the opportanity afforded them by the 
present stagnant condition of politics to educate the 
country on the question of disestablishment. Meetings 
are held all over the kingdom, and the second 
in this city took place on Wednesday night. There 
was a large — 2 both the supporters and the 
opponents mustering in about equal fore. Tae 
lecturer made a speech that was characterised by 
moderation and sense, and the Rev. Mr. Little- 
wood replied. ‘he rank-and-file of both parties we 
regen 11 N 2 Ay — 
the mee no doubt provo to reprisa 
the — — on the part of the Church 
party which led from the commencement until 
the close of Mr. Fisher's address. 


draw from the fact of 


of (Hear, hear.) Per- 
nage See ey Sed > ey ene not 
yetu prelimioary or 0 iscus- 
sion w I believe to be essential and which ht 


J present condition of languor it 
so easily amused, will in all probability rise te 
level of this great con‘ro And inas- 
as it must be admitted 
is embarrassed 11 difficulties of a prac- 
re, it is beyond all to be desired that it 
er 
„ aod not igoorance an u 
and haste. Au it is for that reason that I have felt it 
to be my public duty to encourage in any way within 


tf 
rt 


my power any which has for its object to en- 
lighten the public mind and to instract the public con- 
science, 80 these two may work 


har- 

mony whenever they are called upon to deal with this 

question, which can only now be a question of time. 

(Cheers, and Oh, oh.”) 2 Gladstone, for whose 
* upon all subjects I entertain the greatest 

(cheers and hisses)—because I believe 


secend place, use he thought that the only adequate 
“" its suppression would be a convicti 
t was not effective in maintaining and pro ting the 
Christian faith. Now with respect to the first of 
objections, which may or may not be true, I am not 
in a position to admit, and I am not concerned to deny 
it; but even assuming it to be so, this at least I am 
sure of that the minority is quite enough to be 
justified in seeking by every constitutional means to 
win over the majority to ite side. (Cheers.) With 
respect to the second objection I have to say only that 
I am one of those who have always believed that 
Christianity—by which I mean the Christianity of the 
Founder and not the Christianity of councils—can 
never by any possibility attain to a bealthy and vigo 
rous growth Sexcepting under conditions of perfect 
freedom, (Loud cheers and hisses.) For the learnin 
and the piety and the large self-denial of the clergy o 
the Anglican Church I have the higbest possible t 
—(Hear, bear)--for their self-denial I may say I have 
the greatest reverence, (“ Ob, oh.”) But Christianity | 


temporary 
in | Peter's conduct towards Mr. Gordon, even more 
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— . — ͤ — 
as I ucderstand it, when it first emerged out of Judaism, 
the cee ey Al pee iteelf alto- 
to t and I cannot conceive 
ow it is the voice of prophecy can be 
clear and strong so long as the dark shadow of the 
State is permitted to itself between the 
and hie mission. the 
of this misch Church 
the State I believe 
that be better 
known and better a diseata bliah - 
there is no reason 
tul work. I neod 


“i 
Hi 


i 


1 


i 


2 
2 


i 


man. Dr. amidst 
great oncitoment Mr. wes 
received with the most vociferous met 
int by point remarkable 
ability. The got 

ld while 


did his work admirably,” and that the 
reply to Dr. Massingham was complete an 
crushing.” 


MR. GORDON'S MEETINGS. 
TipesweL., Dersysutre.—On Saturday even 
week Mr. Gordon lectured in the Bagsha 


M . 
„ also, has a scathing article on Dr. 


severe than that of the Manchester Traminer and 
Times ; and even Sheffield men, who know the Doo- 


tor, must have opened their eyes. 
Youx. —Rtrorovs Conpuct.—In common with 


II He 
3 +t 


i 


protection that 

btain hearing 

Prinee of W. 

meeting ended 

We understand that our friends in York were deter- 
i . heard, and by this 


time we sincerely hope that all has gone well. 
ple seem to have been present last 
very hard that such a magnificent 
audience should be so disturbed. 

Vestxy Hart, Cuetsea.—On Tuesday evening 
a public meeting was held in this hall, Mr. J. P 
Beal presiding, and delivering an earnest intro- 


ductory address. Messrs. Gordon aad Kearley 


represented the Liberation Society, and their 
— were heartily received. The hall was 
nearly full, and 


a goodly number of Charch- 
were present. . Thomas Mitchell also s 
A very pleasant meeting. 

Newinotox, MerropocitaN TABERNACLE Lec. 
runk HALL. — On Wednesday evening Mr. Gordon 
lectured in this place, where there was a very fair 
attendance. Mr. Gorden was su on the 
platform by the Revs. J. B. Heard, P. J. Turquand, 
and others. Mr. Reed was present, and said a few 
words. The chairman made some 
— very heartily received. Cordial 


remar 
votes of 


Limenousk, Eastern HALT. — On Thursday 
evening Mr. Gordon lectured ia this hall, Rear- 
Admiral Maxse in the chair. Both gentlemen, 
and their supporters, were very cordially received, 
and the meeting, far from a onesided one, passed 
off pretty well considering the feeling displayed, 
the chairman doing his best to secure fair play. 
Mr. Reed and Rev. Mr. Loveridge Woch 
spoke, and were sharply replied to by Mr. Gordon, 

re was a good attendance. A long letter was 
handed in from the Rev. B. Grant, with reference 
to adebate with Mr. Gordon, which will be dealt 


with in due course. Enthusiastic votes of thanks, 
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— 
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— me. 
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Pico Rooms, Werstminstzr.—On Friday 
evening, Mr. Gordon lectured in these rooms, Mr. 
Bowron presiding, and the opposition from the 
first, headed by Mr. Reed, was in strong force, 
the hall being well filled. Mr. Gordon, with diffi- 
culty, got through, and then came the other side 
with hes and a resolution. Mr. Gordon re- 
2 with an amendment, which was seconded by 

r. Loder, and on the vote being taken, which was 
done in the midst of great confusion, the other side 
became too exultant even to hear the result de- 
clared, and made such a row that the chairman 
dissolved the meeting. This, rather than the 
account given in Saturday evening’s (lobe, is the 
real fact of the matter. For respectable men, the 
Church Defenders certainly cut up badly. 


MR. JOSEPH ARCH ON THE CHURCH OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES, 


At a meeting held at the Public Hall, Smithwick, 
Birmingham, on Tuesday last, Mr. Joseph Arch 
delivered an address, Mr. T. Griffiths presided. 
After the preliminary ings, Mr. Arch, who 
was received with loud applause, said :— 

He believed if any portion of Her Majesty's subjects 
had a right to take a in the great questions of the 
day it was the working mon. (Applause.) It had 
been said by the defenders of the State Church that had 
it not been for the State-paid the rural labourers 
would have remained in profound ignorance, They 
never would have had any education at all, and conse- 
— owed all they to the fraternising and 
patro g influences of the Establishment. He would 

in the first place of the liberties, rights, and 
interests of the working men, and the question was, had 
the Church of England been favourable to these three 
questions? To ascertain this it might be well to go 
a little back into the past, in order to show that with 
regard to the liberties of the working men in this 
country the Church had not always been favourable. 
In the early part of this century, while the question of 
rig was being debated in both Houses of Parliament 
the bishops always voced with the Government, and the 
Government always voted on the side of slavery. 
Coming down to more recent days, what happened when 
—— which he (the speaker) 1 * first made 
an to elevate themselves He thought no one 
would say that it was not a laudable endeavour. No 
one could deny that a reformation and elevation of the 
farm labourers was needed, and they might have thought 


that among their great supporters and friends would 
have been the clergy of the Established Church. But 


in ab ’ (Laughter and 1 .) It 
orsepond! / ¢ and applause.) was a 


of the night for saying Bah f Two gentlemen 
magistrates. And he could go 1 


of their and consequently as farm labourers 
they those gentlemen had been strenuous! 

opposed to their liberties. (Applause.) He had 
witnessed not a few of the oppressive acts that had been 
„ upon the farm — 2972 — of 
the because they had dared to assert 
liberty of conscience. (Shame.) He had seen working 


ven from their homes and 


parishes for no other 
crime than 


to be Dissenters. As he 


these 


poor, inoff 
their wives to be asked when 


could they say that the 

n defenders of their 

they, as a class, feel 
rsand masters, who had 
tute, their children not 
oe 
8 w was stamp 

— — It was the bounden 
to have raised their voices against a 


say the labourers were beginning to talk 
their rural districts about ha 
they would see by-and-by school boards 
in the rural districts, for as fathers they 
of „that catechism and amen singing.” 
(Laughter and applause.) They wanted their sons to 
grow up intelligent, and as to education spoiling the 
agricultural labourer; he challenged any farmer to deny 
that the most intelligent man was the best labourer. 
(Applause.) Lot thou rid the Establish ment of her golden 
chain, and place her ina position like other religious 
— — saggy Pome only win but hold the 
0 People. (Applause.) He appealed for 
political rights to be given to the labourers in the 
o Government bad a right to dispute for a 
moment whether they would use their votes for Con- 
servative or Liberal. It was a matter of justice ; they 
demanded it. (Cheers.) With reference to their 
interests—they had interests, but those iuterests had 
been ignored. They had interests, and they meant to 
let Mr. Disraeli know that they had. (Applause.) He 
pointed out the of their interests in the enclo- 
sure of the common which had been taken from 


to 
very loud in 
boards ; and 
P 


them. aia had stood by and son 1— ey rob- 
and jobbery practised upon them o clergy 
bed They had seen a local magnate in country places 
who had got the control of an entire neighbourhood 
under his thumb, put his fence around — 
common, and even defy an Act of Parliament. 
local magnate knew that he was monarch of all he sur- 
veyed, and that his brother cl would wink at 
his ro . Now, thore was another Enclosure B 
aud he believed if it had not been for the a itation 
the farm labourers it would have been nicely greased, 
and slipped h the Commons beautifully. When 
they found what was coming, they went to London and 
saw the Home Secre upon the matter; and he had 
received a letter from essor Fawcett, stating the 
next time that the bill is brought into the House I shall 
divide the House upon it.” (Applause.) And the 
vlergy might make up their minds to the fact that while 
in the past they had some and valuable slices 
dealt out to them of the poor man’s commons, they had 
had their last slice, (Laughter and applause.) The 
farm labourers of to-day had very little sympathy with 
the Established Church. She turned her back upon 
them, and they had turned their back upon her. (Ap- 
plause.) It was no use the defenders of the Church 
telling the public that the labourers were still with 
her. They were only with her where they were 
forced to be with her. (Applause.) And where they 
were bribed to be with her. That Church which could 
not hold its own in the affections of the 
people without resorting to bribery or to terrorism 
—let that church fall. (Cheers.) He maintained that 
the Church ought not to be disestablished till they in 
the counties had votes to say how she would be disesta- 
blished. He ventured to say that were the Church of 
England disestablished and disendowed it would further 
her prosperity, it would further her iaterests in the 
country, and bring her into closer proximity with the 
people ; and he maintained that such a state of things 
was highly desirable. It was not the Church as a 
church that they attacked, but the system—the Church 
propped up by the State. If the Church did remain 
connected witht the State, and her best men were 
allowed to go to the House of Lords by an im 
right, 178 he a *. oy og they a ~ 
ave a t to have there. plause. 
they not bishops in men like Mr. R. w Dale f (G 
He should certainly advocate that Nonconformists had 
an equal right to send bishops with the Church of 
England. eres) He read in the the 
other day that Mr. Gladstone wrote, As to the other 
uestion, whether the civil endowment and status of the 
burch are unfavourable to the effective maintenance 
and 1 of the Christian faith, when I am con- 
vinosd they are so I shall adopt your éonclusion, and 
not before,” Now, they had to convince Mr. Glad- 
stone, and he should use all the energy and influence 
that he possessed not only to convince that great and 
able and learned statesman, but the public of England, 
too ; and as Mr. Gladstone had asked the question, “Is 
0 urch of England worth preserving!” when 
they had got their political power, and had placed Mr. 
Gladstone again as the Prime Ministcr—(cheers)—they 
would call upon him, in no unmistakable language, 
and say, She is not worth preserving ; let her is- 
established and disendowed.” (Cheers. ) 


Istineton.—On the 30th ult. Mr. Geo. Kearley 
lectured in the Wellington Hall, in reply to a 
lecture on Church and Dissent,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright. Mr. John Templeton took the chair, 
and opened the proceedings with an able speech, 
dealing with the Ritualistic developments in the 
Church. The lecture was well attended, and very 
heartily received, the meeting closing with the 
usual vote of thanks. 

CuEtsea.—On the 29th ult. Mr. Jas. Beal > 
sided ata meeting in tke Vestry Hall, when Mr. 
Gordon, Mr. Kearley, Mr. G. Mitchell (Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent correspondent), and the Rev. C. 
Winter spoke. A resolution in favour of dises- 
tablishment was carried by a large majority. 


ANNUAL MEBRTINGS or THE LIBERATION Society. 
—These will be held at the usual time, viz., the 
first Wednesday in May, which this year will be 
May 3rd. The council will meet in the afternoon, 
and, as the business will be important, we hope 
that the country members will make timely ar- 
rangement for visiting London on the occasion. 
We think we can promise not them only, but all 
the Society’s friends, that the public meeting at 
night will be an unusually attractive one. It will 
be held of course in the Metropolitan Tabernacle ; 
for there is uo building in London so admirably 
adapted to the purpose. The Chairman, we are 
glad to say, will be Mr. Chamberlain, the able and 
popular Mayor of Birmingham, whose voice is but 
seldom heard in the metropolis. The speakers list 
is not yet complete ; but it will include the names 
of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, Dr. Raleigh, and Dr, 
Landels, and, as for topics, there will this year be 
such a choice of important and interesting matters 
to speak about, that there can hardly fail to be an 
effective programme.—The Liberator. 


HALIFAX VICAR’S RATE. 


The select committee on this subject met again 
in the House of Commons on Friday, Lord Esling- 
ton in the chair. 

Mr. Hutchinson, J. P., was examined at some 
length, and his evidence mainly coincided with that 
given by Mr. J. Crossley, and reported by us last 
week. He testified to the widespread objection to 
the * Churchmen as well as Nonconfor- 
mists. o agitation inst it was un b 
working men, and he thought Disrent bed bern 
greatly promoted by the better feeling created by 


d grum 
1 Mr. Hutchinson: Ves. Mr. 
h to the Act of George the 
Fourth in order to relieve the inhabitants from the pro- 
yment !—Mr. Hutchinson: We wish to repeal 


man: We 
able moment for real 


these lands. 
agree with that opinion! — Mr, Hutchinson: It 


would be a favourabie moment for 


—Mr. Hutchinson: Yes. Mr. Birley: Sup the 


part 
to the benefit of the district parishes and churches 
the ancient of Halifax?—Mr. Hutchinson : 
No, I do not think that would be fair at all. 
Mr. Lefevre: It would be competent to the Ecclesias- 


tical Commissioners to sel] the land at such a time as to 
realise a fair price — Mr. Hu 


tohinson: Yes. Mr. 


disappear — Mr. Hutchinson: No; I think if on enter- 
ing on the living the vicar had announced that he was 
anxious to maintain the social status of the living, and 
would not distrain for the rate, he would have obtained 
as large a sum by that declaration as he does under the 
present system. 

Mr. John Taylor, of Rastrick, was the next wit- 
ness. He said he had been a member of the Halifax 
Board of Guardians for many years, and was of 
opinion that the land ing to the vicarage was 
very valuable, He believ t the average value 
of the land was about 2/. per acre. He concurred 
2 in the suggestions which had been made 

y Mr. Hutchinson. There was a strong feeling 
in the town that the Act should be al Some 
of the most prominent Churchmen denounced the 
Act very forcibly, believing the land ought to bear 
its share of the burden instead of its being placed on 
the houses. 

Mr. Nathan Whitley, a member of the School 
Board of Halifax, was examined as to the state of 
feeling ing the Vicar’s Rate. He said there 
had been a very strong undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion against the rate. He thought that it ought to 
be swept away altogether. here were several 
acres of valuable land belonging to the vicarage. 
He believed it to be worth 1 8008. acre. 

Mr. J. Whiteley Ward, J. P., a manufacturer 
in „ said, 2 reply to the ayy om I have 
not taken any public in itics, or ro- 
at e te thie Satter ; tnd ¥ enh duty ox 

erally as to the feeling which exists on the sub- 
fect of the rate. That feeling is certainly antago- 
nistic to the rate, and more i y to its in- 
cidence. Generally, I concur in the evidence given 
by Mr. Hutchinson as to the Easter dues. I agree 
with the witnesses who state that they do not wish 
to reduce the income of the vicar. I agree with 
the remedies proposed by Mr. Hutchinson. I speak 
asa Churchman. The objection to the rate is by 
no means confined to the Nonconformists. As 
Churchman, I think that the objection is not only 
that many district churches receive no benefit from 
the rate, but that they are opposed to the rate 
altogether. 

The committee then adjourned to Tuesday when 
Mr. Baxter would be prepared to call witnesses on 
the other side. 


THE BURIAL CASES. 


The Dore burial case has been the subject of more 
correspondence and discussion. The Rev. W. 
Whitby, Primitive Methodist minister, of Sheffield, 
who wrote to the Bishop of Lichfield in reference to 
the Dore burial case, has received a reply from the 
Bishop who says :—‘‘The case which applies to this 
question is Kemp v. Wickes, in which Sir. J. Nicholl 
held that a child baptized by a Dissenter with water 
and the invocation of the Trinity was baptized in 
the sense of the rubric to the Burial Service, and of 
the 68th canon, and therefore that the burial of 
such child was obligatory on the clergyman. (Sir 
R. Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Lato, 9 ii. p. 642.) 
2. The Rev. T. Aldred states that he has buried 
children, especially from the hamlet of Totley, who 
had only been baptized at the Primitive Methodist 
chapel therein situated. I infer, therefore, that the 
Rev. T. Aldred was uainted with the law as 
stated above, that he complied with it in 
former cases, and that there was no reason to sup- 
pose that he would refuse in the case now in ques- 
tion. 3. I see no reason to question Mr. Aldred's 
statement to the effect that his only doubt was 
whether the child had been baptized at all, and not 
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as to the sufficiency of a tism ormed in the 
Primitive Mothodist chapel. 4. It seems that the 
father of the deceased child misunderstood Mr. 
Aldred's words to mean a refusal to bury the corpse, 
whereas it is stated by Mr. Aldred that he sought 
to satisfy himself as to the baptism, and took means 
to forward the arrangements for the funeral. 5. It 
is evident that there could be no breach of the law, 
because the Rev. E. Boteler Chalmer, at the re- 
quest of the Rev. T. F. Aldred, attended and 
officiated atthe funeral. (Signed) G. A. Licurtetp.” 
On this the Shu. Independent remarks :— 


Around this Dore burial case has 4 
lated such a number of misconceptious, mis statements, 
and mistakes, that it is necessary to put them asid 

and retarn to the original 1 py which was tha 
the vicar refused to bury the child on the ground that 
he had not baptized it. That such was the impression 
produced on the mind of Sanderson is evident from his 
subsequent action in procuring the attendance of the 
Rev. W. Whitby, and arranging for a service 
in the Primitive Methodist = and ovwlside 
the churchyard. But it is equally clear from the sub- 
sequent conduct of the Rev. Mr. Aldred, that he in- 
tended his refusal to be no more than a personal one. 
Though he declined to bury the child himself, he 
arranged with a veighbouring clergyman to take the 
service for him, and in so doing he seems to have kept 
on the safe side of the law. But this explanation does 
not remove the objection that has been raised on the 
ground of the Rev. Mr. Aldred's want of clearness in 
rey his intentions to Sanderson. He was 
talking in the churchyard to an uneducated ard simple 
man, and should have been careful to make himself 
understood by his hearer. If he did not intend him- 
self to read the service, but to arrange for another 
clergyman to do it, he should have explained this to 
Sanderson, and the man would no doubt have been 
willing thus far to accommodate his official minister. 
But instead of understanding one another, clergyman 
and parishioner each went their several ways to make 
separate arrangements, which met and clasbod at the 
time of the funeral in the painful manyor already 
described. One of the misconceptions about the case 
is that the Dissenting minister desired to perf rm a 


service within the limits of the churchyard, Nothing 


of the kind was attempted. In our opinion the vicar 
of Dore committed no breach of the law. He saved 
himself from that by securing the attendance of the 
Rev. E. B. Chalmer. But still the responsi- 
bility of causing this difficulty rests morally on bis 
shoulders, and such portions of his cxplanation as the 
bishop's letter discloses do not remove it. Mr. Aldred 
owes it to himself to make clearer than he has yet done 
the reasons that led Sanderson and himself to separate, 
the one to arrange for the attendance of a Dissenting 
minister, the other to send for the assistance of his 
friend and neighbour the Rev. E. B. Chalmer. Even 
the Bishop does not appear to have been placed in full 
ion of the facts, for be, like editors and ordinary 
people outside, is compelled to ‘‘infer.” As the cave 
stands, the public has beard ono side, and, like the 
Bishop, it bas inferred the other. If therefore the world 
comes to a conclusion unfavourable to Mr. Aldred, that 
gentleman has himself to thank for it, for witholding so 
much, and for raising in his letter to the Home Secretary 
the misleading issue that the Dissenting minister was 
desiring to nr ae H the funeral end perform a service 
in the churchyard. If Mr. Aldred, after his conversa- 
tion with Sanderson, was merely taking means to 
satisfy himself about the baptism of the child, be 
seems soon to have obtained theevidence he desired, for 
the Bishop immediately adds he took means to forward 
the arrangements for the funeral.” It was extremely 
unfortunate that ho allowed these arrangements to be 
concealed from the Sanderson family, and so led them 
to continue their preparations for a Dissenter's funeral. 
This Dore case is one that ought never to have arisen, 
and as far as we can now judge it never would have 
arisen if the vicar had taken the trouble to make his 
intentions clear to the bereaved family. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention had been directed 
to a paragraph which appeared in several Leicester 
pa in which it was stated that at the interment 
of Pratt, who, according to the verdict of a 
coroner's jury, committed suicide while in a state 
of temporary insanity, the Rev. J. Brookes, rector 
of Oroft, Leicestershire, instead of reading the 
Burial Service, read only a few verses of a psalm, 
and then abruptly concluded with the Benediction ; 
if the statement was correct, and, if so, whether 
the action complained of was not illegal. Mr. Cross 
said he believed the facts were correctly stated. 
He should have thought that the one thing the 
clergyman did not do was the one thing not ill » 
that was, not reading the whole service, but only 
part of it. After the verdict of the coroner’s jury, he 
should have thought that the rev. gentleman would 
have had quite sufficient justification for reading 
the whole servive—(Hear, hear)—which in his 
opinion would have beeu more consonant with 
= sense and Christian charity. (Hear, 

ear. 


— 


MEETING OF DISSENTING DEPUTIES. 


The annual meeting of the Deputies of the Three 
Denominations of Protestant Dissenters was held on 
Wednesday afternoon at the Memorial Hall, 
larringdon-street, Mr. H. Richard, M. P., in the 
chair. Among those present were Mr. S. R. Patti- 
son, Mr. John Broomhall, Mr. Andr2w Dunn, Mr. 
W. Edwards, Mr. H. R. Ellington, Mr. J. E. 
Saunders, Mr. James Scrutton, Mr. Samuel Watson, 
Mr. J. Cagvell Williams, Mr. Henry Wright, Mr. 
C. J. Tarring, and Mr. W. Holbein. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. Shepheard) read the report 
of the committee, the topics referred to being the 
Burials Bill, the Bishopric of St. Albans Bill, the 
Increase of the Episcopate Bill; the Bill for the 
Abolition of Church-rates in Scotland, the Oxford 
University Bill, the Elementary Education (Applica- 


tion for School Board) Bill, and the Valuation Bill, 
and the proceedings of the committee and their 
friends in Parliament in relation to those measures 
so far as they affected the principle of religious 
ejuality were described. In closing their report 
the committee said they desired to put on record 
their opinion that the question of religious equality 
so firmly held by Nonconformists was making 
marked progress towards its consummation in the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the two 
Churches of England and Scotland; and the return 
lately made to the House of Lords showing the 
enormous amount of money contributed in recent 
ears towards the repairs of rals and the 
ilding of churches in England and Wales ought 
to convince the most enthusiastic su rs of the 
Establishment that the members of the Episcopal 
Church of England might be safely trusted to 
support their worship without being encumbered 
by the fetters of the State. The committee felt 
that so long as a favoured sect received the 9 — 
conformists must in self-defence 

be watchful to guard t the attempts which 
were sure to be made from time to time to extend 
the power and influence of the Established sect, and 
not the least of the evils attendant upon that 
favouritism was the antagonism thus of necessity 
perpetuated between different classes of the people. 
The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—I have to 
move, in accordance with custom, That the report 
mw read be adopted, printed, and circulated,” and 
I wish also to make a few remarks. You must have 
observed that our opponents have never left us 
without work to do in the past year. No doubt 
the most important Parliamentary matter during 
that period has been the discussion in reference to 
the burials question. This question is, as we all 
admit, intrinsically not a large one; it is infinitely 
smaller than another which lies behiad it, or of 
which it forms onlya branch. But the controversy 
to which it has given rise has been one of singular 
significance, illustrating in a painful manner the 
spirit which a Church Establishment has a tendency 
to beget in the minds of its adherents, even when 
they are, as we all gladly acknowledge, otherwise 
excellent and estimable Christian men. (Hear, 
hear.) Any one who has watched the manner in 
which the ecclesiastical world was conuleved and 
agitated by this question during the late Parliamen- 
tary recess,—the episcopal circulars, the hot dis- 
cussions in Convocation and at Diocesan Boards, 
Church Congresses, and other assemblies where the 
clergy ‘‘ most do congregate,” as well as the columns 
of the ecclesiastical journals—might have thought 
that the matter at issue was one that touched in a 
vital manner some essential point of Christian truth 
or Christian morality ; and yet what we were asking 
for was simply, that a large body of our fellow- 
countryman, constituting, probably, a majority of 
the church and chapel-going population of this land, 
who have already an unquestionable and unques- 
tioned legal fight to interment in the parochial 
churchyards, should be allowed to exercise that 
right and to bury their dead with such rites, or no 
rites, as were most in accordance with their own 
preferences and principles. (Hear, hear.) To 
evade this small concession to common sense and 
Christian charity, the friends of the Church have 
been found taxing their ingenuity to the utmost, in 
devising alternative schemes, some of them con- 
ceived in a generous and conciliatory spirit which 
calls for our apoyo acknowledgment, even though 
we wereunable to accept them, and others conceived 
in a very different — having for their object to 
revent that being done here which is being in 
tland, in Ireland, in the British colonies, in France, 

in Austria, in Hungary, in Russia, inGermany, and in 
other continental countries, Germany has been sup- 
posed to besomewhatof — e 
as in its military and civil, ations ; but a friend of 
mine, who is a member of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment, has sent me this extract from the law re- 
lating to burials in that country :—‘‘If at the 
place where the death happened a church or reli- 
gious meas -house of the denomination to which 
the deceased belon exists with its minister, but 
without a burial- in that case the burial is to 
take place in the burial-place of the other denomi- 
nation, to be solemnised by the minister, and 
according to the rites of the denomination to which 
the deceased belonged.” (Hear, hear.) So that 
the Church of England, whose friends are in the 
habit of calling it the most tolerant Church in the 
world, to be in this matter the moat in- 
tolerant & urch in the world. (Cheers.) During the 
debate on Mr. Osborne Morgan’s motion I was so 
unfortunate as to fail, in Parliamentary phrase, to 
‘‘eatch the Speaker’s eye.” I made several at- 
tempts to do so. Whether it was that the Speaker 
thought that I having spoken so frequently on this 
question, others who bad not taken part in the 
discussions should have a preference over me, I do 
not know. I am not going to inflict upon this 
meeting the speech I had intended to deliver on 
that occasion ; but although our side of the ques- 
tion was exceedingly well sustained ; especially by 
the speeches of N. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. 
Walter, and Sir William Harcourt—there were 
certain points in Mr. Cross's speech - the only 
speech in which any serious attempt was made to 
argue the question on the Ministerial side of the 
House—to which I wish, even at this late period, 
to make some allusion. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Cross 
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the o 
in the land.” (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
rather sarcastically, ‘‘ How long has this grievance 
existed?” I believe it has existed for about three 
centuries. (Laughter.) That is, about as as 
Nonconformity has existed inthis country. If Mr. 
Cross meant to imply, as he r did, that it 
th ] 4 bvi ie ie 
this question, the reply is obvious; i 
that the Nonconformiats 0 ends 4 — 
to t t way step to 
— «4 of their civil Rod rel rights, and they 
naturally struggled for the moet im t of those 
rights first, leaving the least im t to be fought 
forafterwards. — hear.) We have had to shake 
ourselves free a series of enactments—the 
Act of Uniformity, the Conventicle Act, the 
Five-Mile Act, the Tests Act, the Corporation Act, 
and other Acts equally ical and oppressive 
—which were passed under the instigation of Mr. 
Secretary Croas’s own Church ; we have had, I say, 
to shake ourselves free from these enactments, which 


fettered our limbs and almost strangled our religious 
and social existence ; and we took in hand the most 
burdensome of these disqualifying enactments, first 
leaving the least burdensome to be dealt with sub- 


sequently. We had first to secure our very exis- 
tence through the ing of the Toleration Act. 
We then had to fight for the right R 
country without renouncing our religion. t 
was a strenuous and prolonged struggle, involving 
great sacrifices and sufferings, but the triumph was 
ates achieved, and the records of the conflict 
are to be found in the minutes of this body. We 
had next to contend for the right of 
marriages in our own places of worship, and for the 
right to a proper re tion of the birth of our 
children. ter that we had to teach our friends 
of the Church of England that it was their duty 
as we account asimilar work to bea privilege, out of 
their own means to maintain and repair fabrics 
of the churches in which they worship God, 
without claiming the right to seize the furniture, 
the beds, the bibles, and the silver spoons of 
Dissenters to enable them todo that. (Hear, hear.) 
Then we had to fight our way to the national 
Universities, from which we had been excladed, 
and afterwards reproached with our want of culture 
and learning. (Hear, hear.) We went on step 
by step, and after years of struggling, in which we 
maintained the conflict with the undaunted spirit 
which we derived from our forefathers, we have 
succeeded ; and, in spite of Mr. Secretary Cross, 
we shall succeed yet with regard to the burials 


question. (Cheers.) The simple truth is that 
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there isa Pap 5 members of the Church 
of and who have not yet learnt to accommo- 
date ves to the great change that has come 


with the 


over the face of things as compared 
There was a time when it was thou 


in terms, 
accom 


for their lenity and liberality 
—a feeling of gratitude which I, for one, do not 
ess to entertain. (Cheers.) There was a little 


gratitude on our part 


incident in the course of the discussion on the In- 
crease of the Epis>opate Bill which struck me as 


ha considerable significance. My hon. friend 
Mr. wyn, with that perfect of his con- 
victions which so honourab] inguishes him— 


y distingu 

cheers)—was stating his objections to that bill 
the Nonconformist point of view. He inci- 
den remarked that the Nonconformists felt 
that it was unjust and unfair that they 
should be in a 1 mero of civil and social 
inferiority on account of their religion. Immediately 
a mocking, or chuckling cheer ran through those 

benches on the other side which are usual! 
occupied by those who are friends of the Chu 
par excellence. That ironical cheer was quite a 
revelation, to me, for it seemed to say—at least, I 
could put no other interpretation upon it How 
preposterous and presumptuous it is for those 
People to claim equality with us who are the creme 
de la creme of ecclesiastical and theological pro- 
— Hear, hear, and laughter.) I say to 
—** You must not wonder if, from our point of 
view, we cannot quite see that. (Cheers. ) e fail 
selepling tho siiion which the State choctes ter 
igion w the State or 
instead of choosing one for himself, and that 
is in this respect all the difference between you and 
us.” They cannot deny that we are as good 
citizens and as subjects as they are; that we 
are as loyal to the Crown, as obedient to the laws, 
as honest and industrious, and as exemplary in the 
K of our social and domestic duties as they 
e maintain that we have also contributed 
ing to make this of ours what it ie. 
(Cheers.) Nay more, we contend that, but for the 
exertions and sacrifices of Nonconformists, England 
would not be as well worth living in as it is. 


(Cheers.) Permit me to read two or three 
sentences which were written by an impartial 
witness. Mr. Lecky in his History of 

ism in Eu says, It is difficult to 


over-rate the debt of gratitude that England owes 
both to her own non-Episcopal Churches and to 
those of Scotland. In good — 5 and in evil; 
amid persecution, ingratitude, and horrible wrongs ; 
in ages when all virtue seemed corroded, and when 
a r 
— 

Neit 


and faithfully to the banner of her freedom. 
er the tion of Charles, nor the promised 
toleration of James, caused them to swerve, It is 
to Puritanism that we mainly owe the fact that in 
England religion and liberty were not dissevered. 
Amid all the fluctuations of its fortune it repre- 
sented the alliance of these two-principles, which 
the predominating Church invariably pronounced 
to be incompatible.” (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, 
as regards the future, I have no doubt that we 
FFF 
ousy ce, in order the rights 
rr igious equality 
from encroachment. have been blamed for com- 
paring the Established Church to the u tree, 
* ts everything that it overshadows. I 
want to your attention to a distinction which 
we are yy T but which our friends of the 
gland refused to recognise—the dis- 


England as a political establishment. Permit me 
to read two or three sentenves ing on this point 
from a lecture which I delivered in Manchester in 


1873. On that occasion I said ;-— 

The fact is that the Church of England has two his- 
tories—one as a Christian Church, aud the other as an 
Established Church, The former is in many 8 
a great and honourable bh , In that enpaciy i 
has its noble army of martyrs ; its long and —4 

learned, and eloquent writers, who have 
ly to vindicate the truth, to illustrate 
the excellence, and to enforce the duties of Christianity ; 
its hundreds and thousands of A 
of 


These are things 
which any Church may be But its history as 
an Established Church is neither noble nor honourable. 
In that 4 „ fear, it must be maintained that in 
nearly all the efforts made by the people of this country 
since the Protestant Reformation, to give a fuller and 
freer development to the national life, the Church of 
England in its official character has been uniformly and 
violently against them. (Cheers.) 


Well now, gentlemen, is it not true that we are 
constantly called upon to contend for our rights 
against the encroachments of this Church? (Hear, 
hear.) It never gives us rest. We cannot engage 


in any kind of service, religious, educational, or 
hilanthropic, but the pretensions of this dominant 
hurch come across our path and arrest our pro- 
gress. (Hear, hear.) If we go into the villages of 
our country to preach the Gospeljto the poor, we 
are met there by opposition from this source. Even 
from the very extremities of the Empire there are 
continually coming attempts to give to the Church 
ominance over the rest of the community. 
night there was before the House of Commons 
a little measure, an exceedingly audacious one— 
the object of which was the foundation and endow- 
ment of two Church Establishments, one for the 
Anglican Church, the other for the Roman Catholic 
Church, in Gibraltar. (Hear, hear.) If the 
attempt had succeeded it would have saddled the 
maintenance of those Churches on the shoulders of 
the whole community in perpetuity; but happily 
the thing was too bad even for a Conservative 
Government to defend, and in the small hours of 
the morning the Under-Secretary for the Colonies 
announced that the scheme had been withdrawn. 
Again, the question of education is one of such 
national concern that it surely ought to be raised 
above all sectarian interests and passions, but not- 
withstanding that, we see members of the Church 
in different parts of the ee ee to 
make education of every kind subservient to eccle- 
siastical ends. (Hear, hear.) Look at the Uni- 
versity question. At a time when there is a 
demand, not only from Nonconformists, but 
from many other classes also, that these 
great schools of learning should be thrown 
moro widely open and that the principal 
offices in them should be accessible to the 
wortbiest, the Marquis of Salisbury introduces in 
the House of Lords a bill, the object of which is to 
give the University of Oxford a more clerical 
character than it has ever had before. Look again 
at the way in which the Endowed Schools Act is 
being administered. Look at the schemes which 
have been pro for Crewkerne and Exeter. 
Hear.) Mention is made in the Report of the St. 
ohn' Hospital at Bath. In that case the Attor- 
ney-General had a scheme under which no 
one was to be all to act as a trustee or take 
— in the administration of the charity unless he 
signed a declaration that he was a member of 

the Oburch 


Malins has refused to sanction that restriction. 
(Cheers.) In the case of the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870 constant attempts are being made, 
sometimes by open violation of the law, and some- 
times by cunning subterfuges, for evading the spirit 
if not the letter of the Jaw, and using it for sec- 
tarian purposes. To such an extent is that the case 


Duke of Richmond and Lord 


appeared that the practices attempted at 
Upton and elsewhere were such as to excite 
the ire and indignation even of our long- 
suffering friend, Dr. Rigg. (Laughter.) Let 


me remark in conclusion that it is exceedingly | 


painful to me to be placed in antagonism on these 
quest ons, with good men whose characters I 
houour, and with whom I am in sympathy on 
many points of greater importance. ‘There may be 

ns who love conflict for its own sake, who are 
ike the war-horse it. the Book of Job, which 
saith, ha, ha, among the trumpets, and smelleth 
the battle afar off.” Such is not my temper. I 
would gladly avoid taking part in these strifes, if I 
could with a clear conscience ; and if there is any 
motive stronger than another which prompts me to 
do what I can towards putting an end to the 
sinister alliance between tbe Church and the State, 
it is the hope, indeed the firm conviction I cherish, 
that it will tend to mitigate, if not destroy, those 
sectarian animosities of which the Church Esta- 
blishment is so prolific a source. That Establish- 
ment is the middle wall of partition which divides 
good men from each other. Itis the root of bitter- 
ness that springs up and pois.ns the peace of the 
churches ; and while I contend for the separation 
of the Church from the State, in the interests of 
truth, in the interests of justice, in the interests of 
liberty, I do so, before all and above all, in the 
interests of Christian charity and brotherly love. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. 8. Watson seconded the motion, and it 
was to. 

The committee and the auditors having been re- 
elected 

Mr. BroomHat, in moving a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P. (for which 
and subsequent resolutions see the advertisement 
elsewhere), said that Mr. Mo 's name was now 
a household word” among Nonconformists. Mr. 
Broomhall said that the other day a leader of the 
Conservative party in Surrey, where he himself 
resided, observed to him in a jocular way, ‘‘So, 
you see, Mr. Morgan did not succeed after all,” 
and on his rejoining that Mr. Disraeli might before 
long himself propose a measure for the same pur- 
pose, that gentleman looked him in the face, and 
replied, ‘‘I should not be at all surprised if he 
did.” 

Mr. Jon TEMPLETON, in secondiog the resolu- 
tion, said that if in any previous session of Parlia- 
ment Mr. Morgan had had some claim to their 
grateful thanks, they were largely enhanced by the 
course he had taken this session. It was acknow- 
ledged that his speech was a very streng one in its 
arguments and the broad principle upon which it 
was based. They congratulated him en. 
also that the majority against the measure was so 
mall, comparatively, in a House led by a Conserva- 


_ predilections. 


tive Government. He regretted that their chair- 
man had not the opportunity of answering the 
Home Secretary’s speech and exposing the fallacy 
of his arguments. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. C. J. Tarrina proposed a resolution con- 
demning some of the provisions of the Oxford 
University Bill, and protesting against the re-im- 
position of religious tests in any shape, and urging 
the removal of all restrictions in the case of head- 
= and fellowships. 

r. CARVELL WILLIAMS, in seconding the motion, 
said that the bill furnished a new illustration of the 
old proverb “‘delays are dangerous.” It was not 
the fault of Nonconformists that the bill of 1871 
was incomplete ; for they did their best to make it 
complete. But Mr. Gladstone thought it wise to 
defer to the House of Lords in the matter, and 
urged that the abolition of clerical fellowshi 
should be postponed till that question could be 
dealt with in connection with other academic 
changes. Well! those other changes were now 
about to be made ; but Mr. Gladstone was no longer 
in power, and they were in the bands of Lord 
Salisbury. It might be thought by some that it 
was unreasonable to expect a Tory Government to 
adopt and extend the principle of the Tests Abolition 
Act; but why should it be unreasonable, when the 
nation had deliberately accepted the policy involved 
in that Act? (Cheers.) Certainly what had happened 
sioce justified that policy, acd suggested the 
necessity for completing it. Nonconformists at the 
Universities were now numerous, and they had 
proved themselves to be worthy to share in all the 
advantages which the Universities afforded. (Loud 
cheers.) At the very least, they were entitled to 
insist that the Government, if it would not go 
forward, should not go backward. (Hear, hear.) 
It was true it denied any intention todo so ; but it 
had been clearly shown that many of the provisions 
of the bill were of a reactionary character. The 
practical question was—what was to be done? He 
was glad to know that the Liberal leaders in the 
House of Lords were prepared to move amendments 
for securing the objects aimed at by the friends of 
—o equality—(cheers)—and he was still more 
glad to believe that University reformers were 


_ equally desirous of getting rid of clerical fellowships ; 
of England. Happily Vice-Chancellor | 


believing them to be obstructive to learning, as 
well as unjust. (Hear, hear.) The real struggle, 
however, would be in the Commons, and for that 
they must now carefully prepare. It was un- 
necessary to speculate on the result ; for, whatever 
might happen now, ultimate success was cert un. 
(Cheers.) He remembered how they had first 
battered down the door which shut Diseeaters out 


that the other day a deputation waited upon the of Oxford; then had secured for them the right to 
Sandon from the 


Wesleyan Methodists of this country, and it after a few more 


take the lower degrees at Cambridge; and then, 
years, had carried the Tests 
Abolition Bill of 1871. ‘They had succeeded because 
public opinion was with them, and it would be with 
them now ; for whatever might be the wish of Lord 
Salisbury, the wish of the nation was that the 
Univcrs.ties should be national in fact, as well as 
name, and be the heritage of all, without to 
their tieological beliefs, or their ecclesiastical 
(Loud cheers. ) 


Mr. S. R. Patrison moved the third resolution, 
which was a protest against a clause in the Valua- 
tion Bill of the Government, proposing to allow as 
a deduction from the value of tithe rent charge in 
the hands of an incumbent the amount of salary 
paid to a curate when a curate was required by the 
law. He said the history of the proposed — 
tion was curious— another instance of the watch- 
ful care of the clergy of the Established Church to 
obtain an advantage. Originally the tithe was 
burthened with the support of the poor. Before 
rates this was the fact: the 43rd of Eli th, 
which created poor-rates, expressly made tithes 
rateable. When the tithe was commuted for rent- 
charge about the year 1834, the rent-charge was in 
like manner made liable to rates. Then came the 
Parochial Assessement Act, laying down certain 

rinciples of — In the meantime the dere- 
iction of assumed duty of providing for the religious 
wants of the whole popluation on the part of the 
Church had led to Acts of Parliament enforcing the 
keeping a curate in a parish containing a certain 
lation. Public opinion had, too, led the 
to make similar requirements of the 1 

The clergy, finding themselves thus compelled to 
the duty for which the enjoyment of the tithe was 
a consideration, claimed that the cost of uired 
curates was a necessary disbursement to be allowed 
against the tithe in estimating the value of the 
latter for rating. Overseers, petty sessions, quarter 
sessions, and even the Court of Queen’s Bench, all 
yielded to the ingenious argument which dealt with 
the poor rates as if it were a personal tax, and not 
a tax on property. For several years this argument 
prevailed ; but a sense of the injustice of the exemp- 
tion led to its being brought again before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench for decision. Then, after a most ex- 
haustive discussion, the former cases were over- 
ruled, and the four judges, including the present 
Lord Chief Justice, delivered an elaborate judg- 
ment totally denying that the exemption claimed 
was founded on principle or on sound law. This is 
now the case in the Sherford case, which rettles the 
matter against the clergy and in favour of equal ty. 
on the plain principle that all tithe is rateable as pre- 
perty, and it matters not who receives it. (tar, 
ear.) Toaffirm the principle ef the proposed clause 


would be to claim for all Nonconformist ministers 


deduction from the rateable va'ue of their houses of 
the salary paid to an assistant min ster or co-pastor, 
when such should be required. 


It would be a 
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case of in 


— £ 
may not be considerable, 8 
keeping up the old inequality against which we 
contend, and as helping to keep alive that sad 
feeling of religious alienation against which our 
chairman had so pathetically remonstrated in his 
addrees. (Cheers.) 

This resolution having been seconded by Mr. J. 
ScruTTON and carried, 

On the motion of Mr. Duny, seconded by 
Mr. H. Watenrt, a cordial vote of thanks was 
given to the chairman, and the mecting then 
separated. 


and though the amount 
yet it is objectionable as 
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SACERDOTALISM. 


The Rev. Dr. Mellor delivered the fifch lecture 
of the series on this subject last evening at the 
Memorial Hall. Sir Charles Reed presided. The 
subject was The Lord's Supper, and Consecra- 
tion and the Real Presence.” 

The Lecrvrer said that it was impossible to 
understand the ground upon which Sacerdotalism 
invested the Sacrament of the Lord Supper with 
such mystery, except by realising the meaning of 
the word “consecration,” a term which had no 
New Testament warrant as used by Romanists and 


Ritualists. Its definite ceremonial signification 
transformed an ordinance of commemoration and 
fellowship into a dreadful mystery. It transformed 
the table into an altar, and the bread and wine into 
a stupendous oblation of the body and blood of our 
Lord offered by a sacrificing priest. The late Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, writing on Consecration, the 
Essential Characteristic of the Holy Eucharist,” 
spoke of our Lord's consecration of the bread and 
wine as the circumstance that gave them their 
peculiar character. In what, therefore, did the 
the act of consecration consist? What did the 
words used by our Lord imply? It was 
manifest that the words employed meant only a 
— — to God, and not a blessing directed 
on a material object. This exploded the sacramen- 
tarian and otal idea of consecrating the bread 
and wine. Nothing more than giving thanks was 
express d by our Lord when He took the bread and 
wine. To assign any other meaning to the words 
was to adopt an er procedure, which assumed 
the point to be proved and rendered language a 
mere instrument of caprice. The werds appeared 
in the Gospels with precisely the same meaning 
whenever used—as an example, in the case of feed- 
ing the multitude; and if that was not the mean- 
ing, they must be regarded in that case to have 
conferred the same consecration and the tame 
powers in the miracle af the loaves and fishes—a 
conclusion which no sacramentarian, he supposed, 
would be prepared to accept. He was confirmed 
in his argument by the account given by Justin 
Martyr of the Lord’s Supper. The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to trace the history of the mystic meanin 
attached to the words, This is my body,” an 
This is my blood of the new covenant,” and said 
that the decision of the Council of Trent had raised 
more questions than it had settled. Having giving 
some instances of the divergencies of opinion 
as to the proper meaning to be attached 
to the words, the lecturer said they wee 
samples of the brood of extravagant and 
revolting fantasies, all of which had been born 
out of the fundamental error of supposing our 
Saviour could mean, in the words of the Constitu- 
tion, to outrage every sense of man when he 
employed, in inauguration of the Supper, language 
which, when interpreted as figurative, finds its 
analogies not only, as we have seen, in other ex- 
ressions of our Lord, but in every nation and 
indred and people and tongue. ite then pro- 
ceeded ‘‘to consider yet further the real nature of 
the institution of the Lord's Supper, so far as that 
nature can be determined by an appeal to the words 
which our Saviour Himself employed on that night 
when He was betrayed.” The essential object and 
purpose of the ordmance would be determined by 
these words. What the meal was on that evening 
it must have been designed to continue in the 
Church. It was not to supposed our Saviour 
would omit its prominent and characteristic pur- 
pose. The proposition he had to defend was this : 
That the Lord's Supper is a simple meal appointed 
by our Lord Himself, and enjoined upon his disciples 
as a monumental assurance and seal on His part, 
of His infinite love, as shown in His eacriticial 
death, and as a commemoration, on their part, 
of that same death through the participation 
of the emblems of bread and wine.” ‘This defini- 
tion did not presc me to deny the existence of other 
and important truths, which are inevitably sug- 
gested by such a meal, such as the unity of the 
Church, the necessity of mutual love, the obliga- 
tions of a holy life; but it regarded them not so 
much as essentially involved in the definition of 
the Lord’s Supper, but as natural inferences from 
its great central trutb. It must not be forgotten 
that the Lord’s Supper arose out of another feast, 
and employed the same materials, and both were 
feasts of commemoration. The older ordinance of 
the Passover reflected light on the new ordinance 
designed to commemorate a still more glorious 
deliverance. The definition of the Lord’s Supper 
ai a commemoration no one would dissent frum, 
but there was the widest divergence concerning the 
elements of the commemoration ; the conceptions 
it included, the emotions it presupposed, and the 
faith it pledged; for the commemoration could 


not be the same to those who differed either 
as to the nature of the death of Christ, or as to the 
sense in which the words ‘‘ body and blood” are 
to be accepted. It would have been thought 
impossible to ascribe any sacrificial meanin 
to the words Do this in remembrance of 
me,” but the late Bishop Hamilton discovered 
in every word a — support of the 
sacrificial character of the charist; but this 
interpretat on was ankoown tothe Greek Fathers, to 
the Latin Fathers, and to the whole race of Romish 
controversialists. But, in fact, not a in the 
whole narrative had the remotest connection wi 
sacrificial ideas. loved N 
** participation.” y 
Apostle Paul precluded all ideas of a sacrifice 
by no mention of victim, sacrifice, propitistion, 
nor priest,” therefore all these terms applied to the 
Lord's Supper were ‘‘ ecclesiastical inventions,” 
The lecturer proceeded to ay, Thus far I have 
endeavoured to show from an exposition of the 
teaching of the New Testament—the only final 
authority of this question—that the Lord’s r 
was meant to be a commemoration of the death of 
our Lord, not a commemorative sacrifice ; a simple 
feast at a table whereon lay the emblems of a love 
which itself out in death, and not, in the 
first place, an altar upon which a priest immolates 
the one sacrifice af and then a table at which 
the Communicants consume the broken body and 
the shed blood. Nowhere do the Scriptures speak 
of the emblems as a sacrifice, of the table as an 
altar, or of the minister as a priest, and yet no 
terms could have been so appropriate as 
these if the Catholio conce of the 
Sacrament had been those which apostles held 
and sought to * in the Church .. . 
And here I might have concladed the evidence of 
Scripture against the sacrificial view of the Lord's 
supper, aod in favour of its being a commemoration 
of a sacrifice ; but the doctrine of the real presence 
held by the Koman Church, and revived if 
notentirely, in the same sense, by a certain section 
of the Anglican Church, renders it necessary to 
esa nine in the light of the same inspired teaching, 
the yoy by which it has been maintained. 
The lecturer then quoted some definitions of 
the character of the Lord's Supper; one by 
Dr. Pusey. These definitions declared in the 
one case that the body of our Lord is reall 
resent on the altar, and in the second case that it 
is there to be sacrificed. To sustain these views a 
series of theological distinctions and refinements 
had been set up to evade otherwise insuperable 
difficulties, and had exposed the whole theological 
science to the imputation of being an arena for the 


display of j ing with words. Inspired testi- 
mony sufficient to place beyond the 
range of controversy the fact of our Saviour's 


‘bodily presence in heaven, and of His pre- 


sence there in such a sense as to ude 
the presence of the same body on earth. The 
critical difficulties created by the assumption of 
the Romanists as to the real presence had ‘‘ whetted 
the theological dialectic to such a degree of subtlety, 
that hair-splitting has become comparatively a 
coarse operation.” (Laughter and a Re. ) The 
expedients that had been devised for the purpose 
of reconciiing the objective presence” of our 
Saviour’s body with the Scripture ductrine that be 
sitteth at the right hand of wers the most ex- 
traordinary to be found in the whole history of human 
speculation. The liberties taken with the words 
really, truly,“ substantially, were trifling 
compared with the manipulation to which the word 
„body“ had been subjected, under which its 
meanings had varied from finite to infinite, and 
from material to spiritual, until the very nature of 
body had disappeared in ite contradictory defini- 
tions. The lecturer then proceeded to tay that it 
was clear while the Saviour was on earth He was 
never in two plaoes at once, and that His body was not 
wrapt in the mystery which it was sought in these 
days to envelope it. With respect to the pre- 
sence of the body of Christ as an influence, 
this was repudiated alike by Romanists and 
Ritualists as an insufficient explanation ; but any 
other presence on earth is inconczivable and unre- 
vealed. It had been said that tne body of our 
blessed Lord acquired new properties by its glorifi- 
cation, in virtue of which that is possible which 
otherwise would be impossible. The accession of 
new attributes was not denied, but at the same time 
it was reverently demanded whether tiie sacred 
writers afforded any hint that among those new 
attributes was that of being in any other place than 
Heaven at any one indivisible instant of time. 
There was no such revelation as certifying 


such 2 presence; but, as they had seen, 
exactly the reverse. Was it ever main- 
tained by any Church that our Lord’s body was 


glorified on the night when He institu the 
supper? If the apostles partook of the true sacra- 
ment it was manifest it was not the sacrament of 
the gloritied body, and if no sacrament was true 
but that which was a repetition of theirs, it could 
not now be the sacrament of a glorified body. The 
imagination might wanton at will in the region 
of speculation as to the new and wonderful 
capabilities which might be conceived a 
to a body in its gloritied state; but, ioasmuc 

as the original and typical sacrament instituted by 
our Saviour was not, and could not be, the sacra- 
ment of His glorified body, all theological retine- 
ment was but labour in vain, The theory of the 
presence of the glorified body was invented for the 
purpose of supporting the rine of the multi- 
presence (to use a bar term), of the natural 


body of our Lord. Reason was affronted and out- 
raged contradictions 


which out 


proof, to be 
the 


iteelf, 
stroyed the identity of the body now 


offered by the priest with that body given by our 
Lard to fie 2 — 2 sacrificial 


isciples, and had * 
commemoration of a body which could not be 
sacrificed. 


The Record announces that the deanery of Ripon 
has been offered to Canon Fremantle, rector of 
Claydon, Bucks, and accepted by him. 

The Rev. R. J. Webb, vicar of Hambleton-with- 
Braunston, near Norwich, bas been received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. The rev. tleman 
has published a pamphlet, in which he boldly asserts 
that salvation is not to be found in the Church of 
England. 


Tue GreracTAR ORDINANCES. —At their meeting 
last week, the og ae — of Liberation 
passed the wing resolution: — The 
t their warm thanks to Mr. 


express 
mation of Her Majesty's 
assent will not be given to such 
Tur OLDHAM GUARDIANS AND 
—At a meeting of the Oldham Board 
on Wednesday a letter was read from the Rev. R. 
sho ovent of fee pooving, Miagll to engage tod par 
o event of its prov engage pay 
for the . a Nonconformist minister as 
chaplain, he was willing to undertake the duties, 
which comprised attendance on Sunday afternoon, 
as well as one attendance during the week, without 
any remuneration.” The guardians took no 
action in the matter. 


England, 
—＋ — 
of 20 000. 
and the 8. P. C. 
| Church Bells. 
Dean STANLEY AND THE Wesieys.—A soul 


R Gh Taken dad. Choten N e 
been placed in one of the aisles of Westminster 


Church of 
too likely to 
question the 
claim of the founders of Wesleyanism to a memorial 
in the Abbey. 

MARRIAGE with A Deceasep Wire's Sister. — 


a ho 
be vain—that no Churchman wou 


On Monday a } and important deputation 
waited upon the Earl of Carnarvon, at the Colonial 
Office, on the subject of the law as it affects mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister in the colony of 
Victoria. Mr. Ald. M‘Arthur, M. P., who intro- 
duced the deputation, said they attended in re- 
a bill now before Parliament by Sir 
Thos. Chambers with regard to such mar 

| — the — 22 with the exce 

0 eensland, Acts been passed sanctioning 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and those 
Acts had duly received assent from Her Majesty ; 
and the colonists felt that they were suffering from 
a considerable grievance owing to the fact that 
there had been a conflict of opinion in this countr 


respecting the legitimacy of the offspring of su 
marriages, Ther felt that, enjoying all the rights 
of British subjects, it was the most offensive 


anomaly that those marriages should be recognised 
as legal and the children legitimate iu one part of 
Her Majesty's dominions, while in another exactly 


the reverse was the state of the law. Lord 
Houghton remarked that this was essentially a 
colonial question. When 1 this Act 
they believed it carried the validity of 

all over the world, and they felt, therefore, that 
doubt on the matter should be at once removed. 
The bill was brought in purely as a declaratory 
Act for the purpose of Tu. marria 
all over the world as honest and fide, and they 
now claimed their rights as both inhabitants 
of the colonies and subjects of the British Crown. 
He hoped Lord Carnarvon would further strengthen 
the great opinion entertained of his colonial admi- 
nistration ane, Sea Government, the 
Act of Parliament w bad been alluded to. Mr. 


teres ad e de ere , eet 
That was monstrous, and if it were not 
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remedied respect for the Crown, as & party 
to the i , would be lessened, and the 
union with the mother country regarded with 
disfavour. (Hear, hear.) Lord Carnarvon, in 
reply, said it was a matter resting more 
with the Lord Chancellor or the Home Secretary 
than himself. He = — the a — 
the present state of things implied any ike a 

ight upon the colonies. It was a legal Adlon 
which had to be faced with forbearance on both 
sides. If, however, a clear case of hardship could 
be made out, it might be submitted for the consi- 
deration of the law officers of the Crown to say 
whether any question existed as to the legitimacy 
of a child. deputation thanked his lordship 
and retired. 


Seligions und Benominutional News. 


The Rev. John York, late of Willesden, having 
received and accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Con tional Church, Cranbrook, Kent, com- 

his stated ministry on Sunday, the 2ad of 


April. 

The Rev. Thomas Manson, D.D., the father of 
the original Secession Church in Scotland, died in 
Perth on Thursday, — ag His health 
has been failing for a time past. Dr. Manson 
was held in high esteem both as a divine and a 
literary man. 

Eauinc.—The Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, M. A., 
who is about to enter upon his duties as successor 
to his late revered father, the Rev. David Thomas, 
at Lern Church, Bristol, took farewell of the 
ch at Ealing on Wednesday, March 22. 
After tes a large meeting assembled, and many 
members of the church gave expression in warm 
terms to their esteem and affection for their pastor 
and their great regret at parting with him, and a 
resolution to that effect was carried. Mr. Thomas, 
in reply, declared that the kindness he had ever 
met with and el = had derived ems bis 
association wi ~ e — . wou wa 
be a most del 2 th to himself 
and to Mrs. mas. The * keenly, 
and only such a call as been —— to him 
from his father’s church—a church with which he, 
too, had been connected more or less from his 
infancy—would have induced him to take the step 
he done, and which was, he fully believed, the 
will of God. 

Aprrenticesuir Socrery.—The half-yearly eleo- 
tion of the society for assisting to apprentice the 
children of Dissen ministers, was held at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, on Tuesday, 
March 28, 1876; the Rev. I. Vale — reagg 
F. R. A. S., the President, in the chair. The Rev. J. 
C. Gallaway, M.A., opened the meeting with prayer. 
The president, after a few observations, proposed 
that Charles Metcalfe, Esq., the sun of the founder 
of the society, and an old and faithfnl friend, should 
take his place and preside on the occasion. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read by the Rev. 
J. Marchant, hon. sec., who also announced that 
Joseph Wilson, Reg., of Sheffield, had forwarded a 
donation of 5/. to the funds of the society. A vote 
of thanks was presented to Mr. Wilson for his kind 
remembrance of a society to which he was so 
warmly attached. The poll was opened at twelve 
and closed at one o'clock, when the eight candi- 
dates at the head of the list were d duly 
elected to the benefits of the institution. Thanks 
were accorded to the chairman, the hon. secretary, 
and to the gentlemen who had kindly assisted at 
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Mansfield, one of the deacons, who spoke feeliagly 
of many acts of kindness which had been 
shown by the pastor to his flock individually, and 
expressed the earnest hope of the church and con- 
a that he would long continue amongst 

m. Mr. Hamilton, who was much affected, in 
a feeling res said that this was not the 
first proof he received of their appreciation of 
his services, and that he rejoiced that God had 
spared him to labour amongst such a flock, express- 
ing an earnest wish that they might all continue to 

row in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
viour Jesus Christ, and be the means of doin 
much good work in the neighbourhood aroun 
Loodon-road Chapel. 

PRESENTATIONS TO Dr. Mettor.—On Fri 
night, the schoolroom of Square Congregational 
Church, Halifax, was crowded to witness the pre- 
sentation of most valuable gifts to Dr. Mellor on 
entering upon the twenty-ninth year of his mini- 
stry, and the twenty-second year of his Jabours at 
Square Church. r. John 1 opened the 
meeting with a short speech, in which he spoke of his 
life-long uaintance with Dr. Mellor, the in- 
fluence which Dr. Mellor’s teaching and example 
have had upon his character, and the pleasant and 
easy task it had been to the committee to get up 
the testimonial. Mr. Crossley, M. P., made the 
presentation on behalf of the congregation in a 
touching speech, in which he referred, with great 
feeling, to the memories awakened by a retrospect 
of Dr. Mellor’s ministry in Halifax. He trusted 
the doctor would long be spared to carry on the 
warfare as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. Dr. 
Mellor had lived, with but a slight interval, nearly 
thirty years in their midst ; his beloved wife had 
shared his work and his responsibilities; and his 
family growing up in their midst would, they 
trusted, be to him in years to come a he and a 
comfort. He then presented to Dr. Me lor, on 
behalf of the congregation, a purse containing a 
cheque for 1, 100“, and at the same time were un- 
covered a very handsome drawing-room clock and 
a pair of vases, of the style of the period of 
Louis XIII. These are gilt in real bronze, and 
and contain very fine specimens of flower enamels 
executed at the Sévres manufactory. The clock 
is decorated with griffins, and upon it is the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘* Presented, along with the sum 
of 1, 100, to the Rev. Enoch Mellor, A. M., D. D., 
oy the members and congregation of Squære- road 

urch, Halifax, asa token of their affection and 
high appreciation of his able and faithful services 
as their pastor for a period of twenty-one years. 
3ist March, 1876.” r. John Mitchell next ad- 
dressed the meeting on behalf of the Sunday- 
school, stating, in the course of his speech, that in 
the school no face was more loved and respected— 
nor less feared—than that of their pastor. The 
Mayor, on behalf of the teachers and scholars, next 

resented an illuminated address to Dr. Mellor. 

r. Mellor then acknowledged the presentations in 
an interesting and feeling speech. He said he 
could never forget that night passed among his 
dear people, whom he could say without affectation. 
he had loved the more the longer and the better he 
had known them. He testified that from first to 
last there had been no quarrel, and nothing like a 
quarrel, between him and his people; yet he had 
never swerved a hair's breadth from what he held 
to be principle to please any living man. He 
would further say that there was not one man in 


his church who had ever sought in the slightest 
degree to restrain either his opinion or word. 
There was no position of which à man need be 
more proud than to be the voluntary minister of 4 
It was not more than six 


Mr. Curwen said that his object was to indicate the 
directions in which co ational „ might 
be improved and beautitied. His idea of hymn 
singing was * singing. This was what 
the pretended to, and the pretence should be 
e a reality. Choirs, precentors, organs, and 
organists were all of value in as far as they pro- 
moted congregational singing. The congregation 
should either be silent or sing heartily. He 
thought a congregation must learn enough of 
musical notation to enable them to read hymn 
tunes from notes, and the tunes should be practised 
at home, The chief distinction between hymn 
tunes was between general tunes—those which 
which would suit any hymn of the same metre, and 
particular byma tunes or those in which the com- 
poser endeavoured to give expression to one hymn 
and which ought never to be dissociated from the 
words of that nymn. This distinction, he thought, 
was sufficiently recognised. Many of them might 
have seen the old Reformation pealters, in which 
the tune was printed on the same page with the 
hymn, and the question was whether such a system 
encouraged congregational singing. There could be 
no doubt that it did, for the whole congregation, 
whether they willed it or not, had the tune 
before them, and had therefore the strongest 
incitement to take part in the singing. In the pre- 
sent state of English psalmody, however, there 
were difficulties in the way of carrying out such a 
system. Speaking of the old ‘‘ repetition” tunes, 
which were now nearly extinct, he said that the 
condemnation of them was most anreasonable— 
(Hear, hear)—and if the distinction between general 
and particular tunes had been recognised, they 
— have had a longer life. The choir gave an 
illustration of one of these, which was heartily 
applauded. In the freedom and emotional expres- 
sion in those old tunes there was an element highly 
—— to congregations, and which he did not 
esitate to say our psalmody has suffered in losing. 
An important question in hymn singing was the 
speed at which they should move. t them 
avoid both extremes, but they must remem- 
ber that no fixed rule could be laid down. 
With regard to instrumental accompaniment 
in singing, he remarked that the introduction 
of the organ into their churches had been very rapid, 
and unaccompanied singing was now the exception. 
He did not regret this. What he cared for was 
congregational singing, and if that was improved 
by the o let them ba ve one in all their churches. 
In many instances, also, the organ was played too 
loudly. The custom with organists frequently was 
to put on more power when the congregation was 
weak—at any rate such was the iostruction he 
used to receive. (Laughter.) The true remedies 
were sioging classes, psalmody practice, and a little 
scolding and encouragement from the minister. 


Bat they must not hut their eyes to the fact that 


if the Nonconformist churches were polled “7 
would fiod five barmoniums for every organ. 0 
advised those who used the harmontum in their 
chapels to exchange it fora small organ. For the 
purposes of psalmudy the worst organ was better 
than the best harmonium. But he believed that 
in the psalmody of the future the string and reed 
bands of the last generation would be reviyed— 
(Hear, hear)—and that the congregations would be 
delighted with them. But whether they had an 
organ or not, the best way to lead the congregation 
was by a choir rather than by a precentor. He 
did not like the sound of one voice dominating 
over the whole congregation. (Hear, hear.) Por 


| this reason the practice of the choir should be made 


as interesting as possible. The lecturer next called 
attention to the eleborate compositions sung by 


the election. pore me | 22 4 ; 
THe Wesiryans have issued their Home Mission | weeks since he received a letter from a rector of the a 
and Contingent Fund report, from which it appears | Church of England, saying very pleasant things to | . 1 — Baye ta — rd * 
that they have 121 ministers engaged in home mis- him, and expressing an earnest desire that he, and | 4 — 4 the 10055 * — A Neg wr gy cm 
sion work, 6 in village evangelistic work, 15 in the one or two other ministers in the Independent | churches * 2 ve * 1 oe 5 
army and navy, and 100 in circuit stations, Two | denomination be mentioned, would go over to the — singing, OF ad mos 7 Gas oF Swe 
‘ hundred and sixty-nine circuits received aid from Church of England. The rector said it had often hy tuns. „„ salar 1 thet — 12 yn 
the fund, in addition to those receiving special | been with him a matter of wonder they were not of singers, 17 — — a ot ae it 
grants. About 600 regular services have been | there. That was not the first time that kiad of ayy a ad ot — * ey paid others 
commenced in home mission stations; 99 are held astonishment had been expressed with regard to to do for t seid (Laughter.) One eee Poe 
every week; 700 classes of church members have | himself. He had no doubt if be bad the same | Worthy of cons — 1 dy: By 7 ot R 
been formed, 153 Sunday-schools have been insti- views as these gentlemen, he could be very happy | Lebe to ont — + the end o lh it 7 y > 
tuted, with an average attendance of 10,226 chil- | in the Church of England; but he had not the without reg N to a 1 3 * ded. than 
e 28 dayachocs eee hn could not be happy; | ied to ahow thal the hye wat ends, thn 
are in operation on the mission stations. Seventy- | therefore he did not go, and therefore he remained th — rene In con- 


professional quartets in the churches in America, 


six home mission stations have been incorporated where he was, aod meant todo. With his know. cluding, he said it was not part of his duty then to 


into ordinary circuit d74 ministers’ | ledge of the Divine Word, and bis experience, | 
— have been provid A — 1 the there was no denomination in which he should advocate the movement with which he was con- 
choose to exercise the work of a minister but the | nected, but he pointed out that whilst others were 


in 

mission stations. Ten chapels are being built, or 
are projected, to accommodate 5,310 persons, at the 
cost of 30,015/, In 1856 the income amounted to 
10, 990/ ; last year it amounted to31,2571. Towards 
this general amount the contributions of the four 

hest districts are as follows :—Second London, 
1.1L; Liverpool, 1,886; Manchester, 1,633/.; 
Leede, 1,453/, The Wesleyans take no State pay 
for their army chaplains, 

Bulanrox.— TTINOoN LAL To THe Rev, N. 
HAMILTON.—At a meeting of the church assca- 
bling in London-road Chapel, on Wednesday evening 
ah an address, beautitully illuminated (by Mr. 
F. Curtis) and framed and glazed, was presented 
to the Rev. R. Hawilton, the pastor, in recognition 
of the twentieth anniversary of his settling there 
as stated minister of the church. The address 
mentioned that the chapel had been enlarged to 
double its original size, and three large schoolrooms 
erected during the rev. gentleman’s ministry there, 
and alluded thankfully to the many souls . 
to God through his labour am them, and to the 
harmony earnestness whi revailed in the 
church, The address was — by Mr. John 


one in which he bad laboured now for the greater 
part of his life; and of all the churches he knew 
there was not one with which be should mingle his 
lot with greater confidence and joy than that of 
which he had the happiness to be the pastor. Dr. 
Mellor referred, in affecting terms, to valued mem- 
bers of his church now no more, aad to his love for 


the Sunday scholars; and said he trusted bis gra- 
titude would be seen in the future of bis life rather 
than in the words he had then uttered. The pro- 
ceedings were pleasantly interspersed with music 
by the church choir.——//alifax Courier. 
CONGREGATIONAL Psatmopy.-——-The last of the 
resent course of lectures under the auspices of the | 
s Nonconformist Union of Young Men's 
Societies was delivered in South Parade Baptist 
Chapel on Wednesday evening, by Mr. J. 8. 
Curwen, student of the Royal Academy of | 
Music, whose subject was Hymn Tunes and 
Hymn Singing.” Mr. A. Campbell presided. 
The interest in the lecture was increased by 
the musical illustrations given by the Noncon- 
formist Choral Union, conducted by Mr. Clough. 


compiling hymn books and subscribing to organs, 
the ‘onic-Solfaists were training singers. (Hear, 
hear.) The Rev. George Hinds then moved a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, to Mr. Clough, and the 
choir. The motion was seconded by the Rev. J, 


Comptston, and passed with acclamation, 


— 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, M.P. for Dundee, has 
written and publisbed a eatiric sketch, entitled 
„The Blot on the Queen's Head; or, How Little 
Ben, the head-waiter, changed the name of the 
‘ Qucen’s Inn’ to‘ Empress's Crown Hotel (Limited), 


aud the consequences thereof. By the author of 


Ginx’s Baby.“ Mr. Jenkins pretixes to his 
sketch the following short preface :—It was only at 


breakfast this morning that the author, feeling a 


deep repugnance to the Royal Titles Bill, and 
seeing how rapidly it was being fvrced through 
Parliament, conceived the idea of the followiog 


| trifle. With the energetic assistance of his 


ublishers, it has been wholly written and printed 
in eleven hours, and is submitted to the public 


subject to these disadventage;.” 
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Corresyondence, 


—>—. 
THE CHURCH TIMES. 
XI. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, I should be very glad to do anything in a 
moderate way to gratify the Church Times, but I 
am afraid I cannot give it my name—at least not at 
present. As the Church Times remarks, ‘‘ It would 
be inconvenient.” But I don’t think the Church 

Times quite realises the reason why I should feel it 
inconvenient to do so, This being the case, I will let 
it into a little secret. I could not think of obliging 
that paper with my name, because I wish to save it 
from indulging in the strong language in which 
it would be sure to revel against the writer of these 
letters, instead of trying to answer his arguments, 
or mend its own ways. If it could not exercise 
self-denial enough to refrain from some very bitter 
snecrs at poor dear Dr. Pusey, clarum et 
venerabile nomen, for the unpardonable offence 
of presuming to differ from the Church 
Times on the subject of the Bonn Conference, what 
would it, or rather what would it not say about 
such an unimportant personage as I am? Some- 
thing awful, one may be quite sure. So by with- 
holding my name, I shall have the satisfaction of 
feeling that the Church Times with have all the less 
strong language on its conscience, 

Since, then, I cannot oblige the Church Times in 
one way, I will try and do 30 in another. It seems 
to invite me to state what doctrine or practice 
it is of mine that I think gives me a claim to the 
title of a High Church-Rector?” Well, I daresay 
there are a good many such doctrines and practices. 
How shall I choose? and where shall I begin? 

Suppose I say I have a great abhorrence of the sin of 
simony, and a wholesome detestation of the traffic 
which goes on in the sale and purchase of benefices, 
involving the cure of souls, in this Established 
Church of ours? But stop—what am I saying? 
This will not ke me pass muster as a High- 
Churchman,” with your sweet-tempered con- 
temporary. Ob, dear no! Do I not every 
now and again see advertisements in this 
spokesman and representative of the Ritualista, 
proffering so many hundreds or thousands of souls 
for sale to the highest bidder, and oocasionally 
throwing in the incentive of nice little trout- 
streams, as ap additional inducement to the clerical 
gentlemen who think it well to purchase the right 
to feed the flock of God for money? True that 
these advertisements have a very unsavoury odour 
in the nostrils of many of the High-Churchmen” 
for whom the Church Times speaks. But what of 
that? The money which the advertisements bring 
in is doubtless useful. And, non olet pecunia. 
Still, I don’t think the poor, despised Rock would 
insert such advertisements. Certainly the Guardian, 
which is so often denounced by High-Chuarchmen ” 
for trimming and want of principle, would not, or 
I am greatly mistaken. Now, dear little Church 
Times, I think it was rather naughty of you to say, 
as you did last week, that you regard disesta- 
blishment with neither fear nor repugnance.” 
You must have forgotten for the moment that 
when disestablishment does come, there will be no 
more advertisements of snug little livings with nice 
little trout-streams. 

So I must try and think of something else to 
make me pass muster as a High- Churchman of 
the Church Times flock. And this time, I believe, 
I have hit upon a test which is absolutely un- 


impeachable and unexceptionable, I can tell the 


Church Times that I have a very large amount of 
sympathy with the vigorous and spirited way in 
which it hurls eggs that have been kept beyond the 
period when they may be said to be available for 
edible or culinary purposes, at the State-made 
bishops and archbishops of the Church of England; 
especially at our spiritual, visible head, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. I may, perhaps, think 
sometimes the eggs are a little too unsavoury, or are 
hurled with a little too much spite for Christian 
warfare ; still I could not say in niy conscience that 
I think our Anglican *‘ Successors of the Apostles ”’ 
do not, on the whole, get substantial justice meted 
out to them by your contemporary. And now, 
after this profession of my principles, I feel every 
confidence that even the Church Jimes will allow 
my claim to be a High-Church Rector.“ 

So let me invite the Church Times to study more 
deeply than it has yet done the whole question of 
disestablishment. It will be more profitable than 
reading Martin Chuzzlewit.” But if your amiable 
contemporary does wish to find an ecclesiastical 
Mrs. Harris in real life, just allow off to suggest 


: 


that she might perhaps be found in an awful 
sanctum, not a hundred miles from Lincoln's Inn, 
in that mixta who writes ‘‘we,” and 
launches the weekly thunderbolt at Dr. Tait, on 
which, like Italy under Pio Nono’s curse, he seems 
to thrive. And now I have done with trifling, 
although dulce est desipere in loco. 

In all seriousness let me assure the Church Times 
that I have no wish to be any other than a friend 
and an ally, if it will let me. My words may 
sometimes seem bitter, but, God knows, there is 
no bitterness in my heart. The times are far too 
stern and threatening for any bitterness among 
Christians. Only two things I will not do. I will 
not join in the cry that orthodox Nonconformists, 
who conscientiously dissent from the Established 
Church, are schismatics, Nor will I make myself 
ridiculous by maintaining that the Church of 
England as by law established is not a Protestant 
Church. It is a Protestant Church, as I have 
found to my sorrow—Protestant to its very heart's 
core—although it has Catholic elements in its com- 
position. The English people intended to establish 
a Protestant Church. It is a Protestant Church 
that they have, in intention at least, endowed with 
the revenues which once belonged to the Church of 
Rome. And it cannot be right, it cannot be 
honest, to try to expel Protestantism from the 
Church of England, or to endeavour to de-Protes- 
tantise it as a great national institution. 

It is only with the Ritualistic policy that I find 
any fault. As to the leading Ritualists themselves, 
they are many of them, in my humble op.nion, the 
saints of the Lord, notably such men as Mr. 
Mackonochie, and Mr. Carter ef Clewer. But I 
cannot agree with their public policy, so far as I 
can understand it. I cannot believe that it is a 
policy which the Divine Head of the Church will 
ever bless or prosper. And I am disposed to think 
that, even for their policy, the Ritualists as a body 
are not responsible. They have been led into 3 
defile by the generalship of their self-constituted 
leader, the editor, or editors, of the Church Times. 
And now, to use one of the military metaphors of 
which that journal, like Charles James Fox’s tailor, 
is so fond, there is nothing before the Catholic party 
in the English Church but extermination, or the 
Caudine Forks. What is become now of the boasts 
to which we used to be treated every other week 
or so in the columns of the leading Ritualistic 
organ, that ‘‘we have triumphed all along the 
line.” And, that ‘‘there may still be 2 
dropping-fire maintained here and there among 
Low-Churchmen, but even that will cease after a 
little While. If any one believed all this nonsense, 
they must have been ineffably silly to come for- 
ward—as a party leader I mean. If they wrote it 
without believing it, in the hope that by writing 
it they might help to bring it about, I would 
rather not say what 1 think of such policy. 

If it be needful for Catholic Christians to have a 
policy, why could not the English Church Union 
and the Church Times consistently from the begin- 
ning advocate the noble course which Mr. Tooth 
is pursuing? Refuse to plead before the State 
Courts about things with which the State has 
nothing to do, and take the consequence! Then 
everybody would have respected us, at least, in- 
steal of regarding us as a party with unmitigated 
contempt. 

I will venture still to subscribe myself, 

A HIGH-CHURCH RECTOR. 


DR. MELLOR’S LECTURE ON 
SACERDOTALISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —It may serve to tranquillise the deacon at 
Melbourne to be assured that neither of the quota- 
tions upon which he has animadverted bas the 
authority of my MSS8.; and that the latter one 
especially is as nearly as possible the exact opposite 
of what I hold and teach. If he will endeavour to 
maintain patience for about a month longer, I trust 
the volume will be in his hands, and he will then see 
not what I am reported to have said, but what I did 
gay. 

Allow me, however, to express my thanks to you 
for the wonderful accuracy which marks the con- 
densed summaries usually fuund in your paper, 
and which, in the case of my lectures, 
the more on account of the shortness of time at 
your disposal before going to press. 

Yours truly, 
ENOCH MELLOR, 


DEACONS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sin,—I venture to think the popular notion” 


alluded to by ‘‘A Deacon” concerning the origin 


of the deacon’s office in the Christian Church is not 
so pure an assumption as he supposes. In a little 
pamphlet which I published a few years ago, and 
of which I shall be happy to send a copy to your 
correspondent if he will favour me with his name 
and address, I pointed out among other things the 
following :— 

lst. Ifin the passage referred to, Acts vi., the 
actual word deacon (Greek diaconos) is not used, no 
fewer than three times do the kindred words 
diaconia and diaconeo occur in that brief narrative, 
though in the English they are shrouded under the 
thick disguise of the words wiinistration (ver. 1), 
serve (ver. 2), and ministry (ver. 3). Hence we need 
not be surprised if the word diaconos firat began to 
get ita special sense from the time of the incident 
recorded in that chapter. 

2ndly. There seem to be other instances in which 
an institution existed in the Christian Church before 
it was named. Thus, besides deacona, I have found 
reason to believe that elders, bishops, angels (as 
church officers), and churches themselves, all came 
into existence some time—possibly many years— 
before they received the distinguishing names after- 
wards 80 familiar. 

3rdly. The pamphlet referred to contains nume- 
rous, and, I venture to think, cogent reasons, which 
you will not thank me for reproducing here, for 
believing that the word elders was equivalent to our 
modern expression officers (or office-bearers) of the 
church, and was used as inclusive of both dishop 


and deacons. 
Believo me, yours faithfully, 


R. F. WEYMOUTH. 
Mill Hill, March 30, 1876. 


THE REVISION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — In the hope that your newspaper is read 
by some at least of the members of the Revision 
Committee, I ask permission to make a suggestion 
which may deserve their attention before their 
work is finished. Might not the separate books 
composing the Old and New Testaments be arranged 
in chronological order? I would not propose to 
alter the present plan of placing all the historical 
writings first. But the prophetical portions of the 
Old Testament and the Epistles of Paul in the New 
are at present arranged without the least regard 
for chronology ; and though some questions might 
arise as to the exact order in which they were 
written, some improvements might surely be 
effected. The only other alterations required, I 
believe, would be to place Canticles before Ecole- 
siastes, and the Epistle of Jude before those of 
John. 

BETA. 

April 3, 1876. 


UNCONSECRATED CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I quite agree with your recent editorial 
note that Professor Cheetham has over-estimated the 
number of unconsecrated buildings for Church of 
England worship. But even if it were not so, it 
seems to me to be scarcely right to claim these build- 
ings as belonging to the Helablishment. It is true 
that they are Church of England in the sense that 
the Church services are conducted therein by 
clergymen who are duly licensed so to do by the 
bishop. But here the connection ends, and there 
is so much similarity between these so-called 
church, and the ordinary Dissenting chapel, that it 
is doubtful whether they have any legal claim to 
the title ‘‘ Church at all ; and seeing that in many 
instances some of the plainest rules of the Esta- 
blishment are not only neglected but openly set at 
defiance, it does seem hard that they should be 
brought forward as witnesses in favour of a system 
which almost ignores their existence, 

Take, for example, the very case mentioned in 
Mr. Cheetham's letter. If I had tried to select a 
striking example of the evils attached to the pre- 
sent system of the Establishment I could not have 
found a better one than the large and handsome 
church to which your correspondent refers. Here 


astonish me 


the parochial system has utterly broken down. 


Situated on the borders of a large metropolitan 


parish containing hundreds of thousands of inhabi- 
tants, | need scarcely say that the “ cultivated 
gentleman” placed by the State to look after the 
spiritual interests of the parishioners, was scarcely 
equal to the work. For reasons to which I do not 
desire further to allude, the growth of Episcopa- 
lianism in this part of London has been hindered 
rather than aided by the provision made by the 
State for the religious welfare of the parish, and 
the increase in the number of churches has been 
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the result entirely of these voluntary efforts which 
the lovers of an Establishment affect to despise. 
Some few years ago a railway came through this 
outlying portion of the parish, and a station was 
placed there. As a natural consequence, a large 
population gathered round the spot, and an en- 
tirely new neighbourhood was formed. Our Bap- 
tist friends—energetic as usual—soon started a 
chapel, and before long the Episcopalians, finding 
that the Establishment did nothing else for them 
but give them the privilege of paying a tithe reni- 
charge to the sequestrator of the living, erected an 
iron church which was duly licensed. The clergy- 
man gained the respect and support of his congre- 
gation, which increased with the neighbourhood at 
a very rapid rate, and soon after an effort was 
made to erect a permanent building. This effort 
was successful. More fortanate than the Baptists, 
our Church friends obtained a grant of land from 
the freeholders (not without a protest from the 
Liberation Society, for the land belonged to an 
estate held in trust for educational purposes), and 
funds being liberally supplied by the voluntary 
offerings of the people, the large and handsome ” 
building was erected. So far all had gone well. 
The building was about to be consecrated in the 
usual way, when it was found that before it could 
be consecrated a definite district must be marked 
out for it. But the moment that a district was 
formed and the building consecrated, the patronage 
of the incumbency vested in the patron of the 
parish! To make matters worse it was rumoured 
that the patron was fully sensible of the valuable 
preferment that was about to fall into his hands, 
and was most anxious to place his son in the 
position. I need scarcely say that this discovery 
spread consternation among the Churchmen who, 
respecting their parson, ani responding to his 
appeals bad erected a building in which—if conse- 
crated—he would no longer be able to officiate. So 
it was determined not to ‘‘conform” to the laws 
of the Establishment, and the building was not 
consecrated. A licence was obtained from the 
bishop; a ‘‘dedication service” was held, and 
the clergyman continued to officiate among his 


Now surely all this savours more of the Dissent- 


. ing chapel than of the Established Church. Here 


we have a building erected by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, not consecrated for ever to religious uses, 
but merely dedicated for the time being to the 
worship of God ; and, if I mistake not, no endow- 
ment, but supported by pew-rents and the free- 
will contributions of the people ; and, lastly, the 
congregation appointing their own minister. All 
this is utterly inconsistent with the principles of 
the Establishment—so much so that the present 
state of affairs only exists on sufferance. I 
am informed that the land was granted solely 
for the purpose of erecting a church, and 
that if the grantors were to enforce the condi- 
tions of their covenant they could compel the 
trustees to have the building consecrated, which 
statement, if correct, shows very clearly that a 
„church“ has not yet been erected, but a building 
of a different character altogether. Nonconformists 
are in the habit of utilising their chapels for semi- 
secular purposes, and they hold meetings and 
lectures and entertainments of various kinds in 
their chapels at times and seasons when they are 
not required for public worship. This idea is 
abhorrent to Churchmen ; but in the case in ques- 
tion there is nothing to prevent the large and 
handsome” building from being turned into a 
lecture-hall, and used for secular purposes at any 
time. In fact, the iron church in which the service 
was formerly conducted has been turned into a 
lcture-hall, and both concerts and theatrical per- 
formances are held within its walls throughout the 
winter season. 

Iam far from blaming these good Church folk 
who have built their own church, appointed their 
own minister, and claimed to do pretty much as 
they like, regardless of the laws which would bind 
and fetter them at every turn; but I object to their 
claiming at the same time the prestige of an 
Establishment, and the freedom of Nonconformity. 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 


March 29, 1876. 


THE NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —I am sometimes much amused with the 
fanciful statements which are frequently made 
respecting the great value of the Church Establish. 
ment to the people of England and Wales, and of 
their great love and affection for it; and your 


leader last week on Mr. Gladstone and Disesta- 
blishment” reminded me of some of them. One 
statement is that the Establishment represents the 
religion of a considerable majority of the people. 
This was a part of Mr. Gladstone’s late reply to an 
application to present petitions on the subject. If 
he had said that the Establishment represents the 
religion of the aristocracy and higher classes, and 
of the tenants upon their. estates, with their 
families and dependants, it would have been much 
nearer the truth. Another is, that the Church 
is deeply rooted in the affections of the people. A 
third is, that the rural districts are the stronghold 
of the Church. There are several others of a 
similar kind which I will not mention. When I 
read such statements, I am at a loss to know 
where the gentlemen who make them obtain suffi- 
cient data to warrant them in making what seems 
to me very loose and unwarranted assertions, the 
truth of which is not borne out by facts. 

About three years ago a great an good work 
was done by the proprietor of the Nonconformist in 
obtaining returns of the amount of sitting accom- 
modation in all places of worship in the large towns 
of England and Wales. Those statistics proved 
that Nonoonformity was far stronger in most of the 
towns than the Establishment. But I have no wish 
to compare the Church with Nonconformity in that 
sense of the term. I much prefer taking the Esta - 
blishment upon its own professions. Here is a 
Church which professes to be the National Church 
of England, and the question then arises what 
number of the inhabitants of the nation attend its 
services when its churches are open for worship. 
This is the true test of the matter, and it will have 
to come to this. The amount of sitting accommo- 
dation provided by the Church is no true test 
whatever. Many of the parish churches, both 
in the towns and villages, were built in the olden 
time by the Roman Catholics when there was no 
other church to go to, and they are much too large 
for the present day. Many of these, capable of 
holding two or three hundred persons or more, have 
seldom one-fourth of that number present, except 
perhaps at some special service when persons from 
the neighbourhood and from other churches and 
denominations attend. 

Bat how are we to obtain the number of 
usually attending the services of the Establishment. 
We can only get at the number approximately, but 
we can get much nearer than many persons imagine. 
There need not be any mystery in the matter, 
and it does not depend upon any man’s ipee dizit ; 
for all we have to do is to go to church and see and 
count for ourselves, and compare the number pre- 
sent with the population of the various parishes. 

About two years ago, the Rev. Mr. Clarkson, of 
Lincoln, wrote to the Noncon/formist, stating that a 
committee of trustworthy men had been formed in 
that city to attend each church and chapel on ‘the 
same Sunday, and count the number of attendants, 
men, women, and children. The statistics were 
given and the population of each parish of the city, 
and I remember taking particular notice of the 
attendance at the churches of the Establishment, 
and comparing the aggregate number of attendants 
with the entire population of the city, and I found 
it to be a little more than one-tenth of the inhabi- 
tants. And this, too, in the Cathedral City of 
Lincoln ! 

Take Norwich, which is another cathedral city. 
In the statistical tables of the Nonconformist, forty- 
six churches of the Establishment are given under 
Norwich, providing sitting accommodation for one- 


fourth of the entire population of the city. Now, 


this is a large number of churches for one denomi- 
nation to possess, and some persons might think 
that the Establishment is very strong in Norwich; 
but this is more in appearance than reality, for those 
who are acquainted with the city know very well 
that although eight or ten of the churches 
are fairly attended, the sitting accommodation of 
the remaining thirty-six is seldom half occupied, 
and in some few of them not even one-fourth. So 
that in a cathedral city containing 80,000 inhabi- 
tants you will find usually from 9,000 to 10,000 
persons in attendance at the services of the Church. 
Many of the churches in Norwich were built 
hundreds of years ago in very different circum- 
stances from the present day, and if Churchmen 
themselves were called upon to erect them now, 
they would refuse to erect many of them in the 
places which they now occupy. 

But, it is said, the rural districts, and not the 
towns, are the strongholds of the Church. Very 
well. Let us, then, now attend to the villages. 
The villages in Norfolk vary in size from 600 to 
1,200 inhabitants. Let us take a group of a dozen 
of them in the locality in which I am now residing, 


and get persons to attend and count the numbers 
present. What are the results that we arrive at? 
You will usually see from seventy to 150 persons 
in attendance according to the size of the village, 
including the school children. The latter are an 
important item in the reckoning, for the attendance 
in many village churches would be a poor affair 
indeed if it were not for them. You thus find 
about one-eighth of the inhabitants present, and 
that is a fair average—and seven-eighths absent. 
And this is a sample of the whole county, and 
Norfolk is a specimen of the eastern counties gene- 
rally. If you take the towns and villages of Nor- 
folk together, from eleven to twelve per cent. of 
the population is a very fair average attendance at 
the Establishment. The population of the county 
is about 440,000, and if we allow 55,000 for atten- 
dants at the Established Church, we have 385,000 
persons not present at the National Church on 
Sunday in one county. 

What, then, are those sentimental phrases and 
fanciful statements worth, ‘‘ The Establishment re- 
presents the religion of a considerable majority of 
the people of England and Wales.” The Church 
is deeply rooted in the affections of the people.” 
„The rural districts are the stronghold of the 
Church.“ 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


P. Q. 
South Creake, Norfolk. 


THE LATE CHINESE OUTRAGE AT 
HANKOW. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformiat. 

Dear Srr,—We observe that a paragraph from 
the Shanghai Courier, referring to an attack made 
by a Chinese’mob upon the Rev. Griffith John and 
Dr. Mackenzie, has found its way into the English 
newspapers. Mr. John has furnished us with full 
particulars of the outrage, which occurred at the 
end of January near to the village of Wei-kia-wan, 
and about forty miles from Hankow. In order to 
relieve the anxiety of the society’s friends with 
regard to our brethren, I have much pleasure in 
enclosing extracts from Mr. John’s letter, which is 
dated Feb. 5. The personal injury inflicted upon 
our missionaries has, I am happy to say, proved to 
be but slight. It will also be seen that Mr. John’s 
reference to Her Majesty's consul had produced 
the desired result, and that our brother was con- 
templating a second visit to the Hiau-Kan district 
within a few days. In a postscript to his letter 
Mr. John states — Since writing the above the 
magistrate of Hiau-Kan has called upon me. I 
am going again in ten days or so. Everything will 
be all right. I am anticipating great things in 
connection with our work in that region. All 
things are working together for good.” 

Believe me, very truly yours, 
JOSEPH MULLENS, 
Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society. 
Blomfield-street, London, E.C., 
April 3, 1876. 
EXTRACTS FROM MR, JOHN'S LETTER. 


In the district of Hiau Kan there is a village called 
Wei-Kai-Wan, distant from the city of Hiau-Kan about 
six miles, and from Hankow about forty miles. In 
this vi and the one adjoining to it there are about 
twenty Christians connected with our church, who 
have been baptized at Hankow from time to time. 

On the 3lst of January Dr. Mackenzie and myself 
left Hankow with the view of visiting the converts in 
those parts, and — all in our power on the way b 
means of teaching healing. Everything went well 
with us till we came within a mile or two of the Wei vil- 
ages. That part of the country having never been 
visited by a foreigner before, we had to encounter alon 
the whole journey the usual excitement connectod wi 
the missionary’s first visit toa place, and for this we 


were quite red. But the villagers, so far from 
attempting jure us, seemed glad to see us. In 
some we were received very kindly. Often 


were we pressed to stop and preach, and supplied with 
benches and tea. When, however, we came to a group 
of villa distant from the Wei village about two 
miles whole aspect of things o „ and we 
soon found ourselves exposed to an attack, the violence 
of which surpassed anything I had ever witnessed in 
China, though I Lave lived in the country twenty years, 
and travelled over large portions of nine provinces, It 
became evident at once that the people of these vil- 
lages had combined to assault us in order to make it 
impossible for foreigners to visit their of the coun- 
try n. I tried to remonstrate with them, in a wa 

that I have often done in similar circumstances wit 

perfect success; but it was worse than useless in this 
ewe. Remoostrance only intensified their rage. They 
commenced with hooting and yelling; but soon 
proceeded to pelt us with lumps of hard clay. Fortu- 
nately for us there were no stones lying about. Dr. 
Mackenzie, though not wounded, was struck scores of 
times. I received two cuts, one on the face and one on 
the head. The general cries wore, ‘‘ Beat the foreigners 
—kill the foreigners —back with them to Hankow. Let 
them go and preach in Hankow. We won't have them 
come here b.“ One man had a large club in 
bis hand ; py et. and many looked like 
very fiends.4 About a mile on this side of the We 
village, there is a creck which had to be crossed ere we 
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could reach our destination, When we came to this spot 
there must have been a thousand at least gathered 
on the banks. The villagers on this side wanted to 
drive us over the creek, and those on the other side 
threatened to kill us if we came within their reach. 


of bard lumps 
from this 


pt 

we succeeded in regaining the bank. Frum what 1 
have heard since, as well as what I saw at the 
tiwe, 1 feel convinced that if we bad not 

we should bave been murdered. Seeing that to proceed 
was simply impossible, I asked the permission of the 
mob to return to Hankow, and to my astonishment 
obtained it. Having walked about two miles in a 
different direction from the one we came, one of our 
native com remembered thatone of our converts 
was a a village hard by. We sent him on to see 
if he could find him, and to ask the villagers if they 
would receive us for the night. It was now quite dark, 
and we were in a hostile country. In about half-an- 
hour our friend reappeared, bringing the convert with 
him. I asked the latter if he was not afraid to receive 
us. His reply was, No, not in the least. We will 
receive you and protect you.” As we entered the 
village we met his brother, who, thouch nct a convert, 
is not wholly ignorant of the truth. He also gare us 
a hearty welcome. 

On Wodnesday morning, ha done some work 
in the way of preaching and ng, we started for 
Hankow, which place we reached about eight p.m. 

Tie conduct of the converts, and of many of their 
friends, exceeded my most sanguine expectations. 
When they were informed of our difficulties they 
hastened to our rescue, identified themselves with us, 
and did all in their power to protect us. One of their 
friends insisted upou walking side by side with me 
in order to shield me from harm, This noble 
act exposed him to many a hard blow, but he 
bore it all bravely and cheerfully. Another of 
our converts in the very height of the storm begged the 
mob to kill him but to his pastor. I was struck 
with the calmness and forgiving spirit displayed 
by these men. During the attack they maintained the 
utmost self-possession; and when it was over they 
never breathed an angry word, When safely lodged 
in the village I asked them how they felt. Their rep! 
was, aah — by — 7748 peace an 
joy. as greatly honoured us us permit 
us to suffer 1 and cause.“ Have . — 
any revengeful feeling?" I asked them again. No,” 
was the reply, „not the least; we only desire their 
salvation, end believe that God intends this to be the 
beginning of a t work ip the district of Hiau- Kan.“ 

hive laid who'e matter before H.B.M. Consul, 
and I feel confident that the case will be promp ly 
uttended to, and that the treaty rights of the m 
and the native Christians in these parts will be i 


upon, 


WM iscelluncous, 


Tux Sacrep Harmonic Socigry’s forty-fourth 
annual Passion Week performance of the Mes- 
siah,” takes place on Wednesday next, the 12th 
inst., when the following attractive cast of prin- 
ci vocalists will take :—Madame Edith 
Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Shakespeare, and Signor Foli. This will be the 
last performance of the Messiah at Exeter Hall 
this season, and the six-hundred-and-second concert 
given by the society. | 

ANOTHER Enpowrp School ScHEeME ALTERED. 
—The Charity Commissioners have forwarded to 
the Education rtment their revised scheme for 
the mavagement of thie trust, which was founded, 
in 1714, in terms of the will of Richard Elisworth, 
for the benefit of Cutcombe, Timberscombe, and 
adjacent parishes in the county of Somerset. Tle 
former scheme of the late Endowed Schools Com- 
— — this same mS — was 
approved about t years Marquis of 
Kipon, who was then — ‘President of the 
Council. That scheme was laid upon the tables of 
both Houses, whereupon in May of the followi 
year (1874) the Bishop of Bath and Wells obtain 
an address against it upon the ground that inade- 
quate provision was contained in the scheme for the 
giving of elementary education, in pursuance of the 
principles of the Established Church, in favour of 
the several parishes which claimed to participate in 
the adjustment of the endowment. The second 
scheme, as did the former conditionally, deals with 
the uest as being one which comes within the 
scope of the 19th clause of the Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869, and stipulates that in the new schools 
religious instruction shall be given in conformity 
with the doctrines of the Church of England. In 
each school the teacher in charge is required to be 
a communicant member of the Established Church, 
and the Vicars of Timberscombe and Cutcombe, 
and the Archdeacon of Taunton, are appointed ex 
ufficio members of the new governing body. 

THe Unrrep States anp Carrral Pwunisu- 
MENT.—At a meeting of the committee of the 
Howard Association, held last week at 5,Bishops- 
gate Without, London, E.C., some interesting 

ome and foreiga correspondence in relation to 
prisons, capital punishment, and kindred topics, 
was read, including a letter from the Hon. Marvin 
H. Bovee (ex-senator), of Wisconsin, giving an 
account of his meetings and addresses ia favour of 
the abolition of capital punishment, and announcing 
the enactment of a law by the Maine legislature, 
for its total abolition in that State. It was also 
mentioned that the States of Ohio and Minnesota 
appear almost ready to follow this good example 
(owing in considerable de to the efforts of Mr. 
Berre and his friends). The following resolution 
was moved by Mr. Lightly Simpson, seconded by 


Mr. Charles Smith, and ad % The com- 
mittee of the Howard Association of Great Britsia 
desire to place on record their sense of the great 
value of the services rendered by the Hon. Marvin 
H. Bovee, of Wisconsin, to the cause of the abolition 
of ital i t. Five States of the great 
American Union bave successfully abolished the 


J gallows, with increased, rather than diminished, 


security of the lives of their population; and other 
States are manifesting a tendency to follow this 
— example, a result which is, in considerable 

owing tothe wise, 3 and inde 
fatigable exertions of Mr. Bovee. The brand of 
slavery has disappeared from the North American 
continent. May the disa of the gibbet 
also follow in each — 2 su vely. 
And the committee hope that their friend Mr. 
Bovee may live to witness many further approaches 
towards this desirable consummation.” 


Epitome of Mebos. 


— 


The Queen and the Princess Beatrice reached 
Baden at four o'clock on Wednesday afternoon. 
The Earl and Countess of Derby had arrived just 
before, It is stated that the special object of Her 
Majesty's visit to Germany is to take in the 
institution of a memorial to her half-sister, the 
Princess Hohenlohe-Langenburg, who died about 
four years e The Queen is expected back again 
in England about the 2lst. 

Her Majesty has, according to the Morning Post, 
presented Mr. Disraeli with her portrait painted in 
oil by a German artist. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Grand 
Duke Alexis of Russia, left Cairo for Alexandria on 
Saturday afternoon, He was received at the rail- 
way-station by the Khedive, Cherif Pasha, the 
Consuls-General, and other persons. A of 
honour was drawn up at the station, and the band 
apes the Eoglish National Anthem. The 
and the grand duke arrived at Alexandria in the 


evening, and went immediately on board the 
Serapis. ‘Che prince sailed for Malta on Monday. 
The Princess of Wales left Marlberough House 
on Saturdsy afternoon for Sandringham, where 
her royal highness purposes remaining four weeks. 
At a net Council held on Saturday all the 
Ministers were present with the exception of the 
Earl of Derby, who is now in attendance upon Her 


eaty. 
122 the past week Earl Russell has been 
suffering from a severe attack of dysentery ; but 
the dangerous symptoms have fortunately absted, 
and his lordship’s health has now considerably 
improved. 

Friday a deputation waited on Lord Carnar- 
von and gave an alarming account of the state of 
the Island. of Barbadoes, where, they said, in con- 
sequence of the Governor’s appeals to the negroes 
in behalf of a scheme of confederation to which the 
local authorities and the planters were 
there was great excitement, the cane crops bei 
constantly fired, and b ed being anticipated. 
Lord Carnarvon said he knew ef nothing to bear 
out the statements made by the deputation. He 
had eet for information, and he felt bound 
to suspend his judgment. 

The Speaker has caused to be conveyed to Major 
O'Gorman, M. P., a distinct intimation that he must 
henceforth take official cogni of any infringe- 
ment of order in the House made by the hon. 
gentleman. 

The Pall Mall Gazette understands that a new 
post has been created at the Home Office, that of 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State, and that Mr, 
Godirey Lushington, counsel to the Home Office, 
has been appointed to fill it. 

A Civil List pension of 100i a-year for Kterary 
eminence has been allotted to Dr. John Browa, the 
author of Hor Subseciva,” Rab and his 
Friends,” and other delightful books. 

Lieutenant Cameron, the African 2 
arrived at Liverpool on fSatumlay eveni y the 
royal mail steamer Congo, aad met with a very 
warm reception from a large c] d on landing. 

The death is announced of Dr. Letheby, the well- 
known analyst, who was for mapy years the medi- 
cal officer of health for the City of London, and 
lecturer on chemistry at the London Hogpital. Dr. 
Letheby, who was a memberof the Linowan and 
Chemical Societies, was sixty years of age. 

Dr. Tristram, the Chancelbr of the Diocese of 
London, has granted the application by the Rev. 
Harry Jones, the Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, 
and the churchwardens, for s faculty to convert a 
part of the churchyard into — — 

The Hon. F. Walpole, member for North Norfolk, 
died suddenly on Saturday; snd Mr. W. N. Hodg- 
son, the member for East Cumberland, expired at 
his London residence on Sunday morning. Both 
hon. gentlemen were supperters of the present 
Ministry. 

At the meeting of the selzet committee on the 
ballot on Friday, Mr. Swinger, chief clerk to the 
Clerk of the Crown, gave evidence as to the cus- 
tody of ballot-papers and their destruction at the 
Stationery Office. There were about five tons of 
papers at the general electios. Two Tory election 

ents recommended that the present system of 

owing illiterate voters to vote openly should be 
retained, while the returning officer for Horsham 
asserted that that system wa unnecessary and gave 
facilities for bribery. 


Miss Haworth, daughter of Mr. Robert Haworth, 
ean Laurens a ee — . the 

ects of the milk poisoning at ey. es 
the eighteenth death. 

The first trial of a shipowner on the charge of 
sending a sbip to sea in an uuseaworthy oon dition 
took at the orig oy: Assize on Thursday. 
The defence was that the veesel in question was 
perfectly seaworthy, and that a large sum had been 
spent to make her so. The jury acquitted the 
accused, 

No fewer than five fraudulent bankrupts were 
dealt with by Mr. Justice Mellor at the Leeds 
assizes on . Sentences of imprisonment 
ranging from twelve to eighteen months were 


upon 

Another magnificent royal sturgeon has been 
added to — tishes at the Brighton 
Aquarium, It was canght off Chichester, and 


measures seven feet in 

As Mr. Bridge, t to Mr. Nathaniel Buckley, 
was roturning on Thursday to his residence, Galtee 
Castle, from Mitchelstown, where he had been 
collecting rents, he was fired at by some person un- 
known. Mr. “Bri was severely wounded, and 
his driver, John Hyland, was shot dead. The out- 
rage occurred on the public road within a couple of 
hundred yards of the Kilberry Police-station. It 
was market-day, and the roads were covered with 
groups of peasants returning home. This is the 
second attempt made on Mr. Bridge's life, as about 
this time last year he was fired at by a tenant under 
notice of eviction, and was wounded, for which he 
recovered compensation at the Limerick Summer 
Assizes. Since then he has had four policemen as 
a guard in his house, and two of them armed were 
on the car with him. Mr. Bridge's life is con- 
sidered in — 2 A man named Crowe has 
been committed for trial. At the inquest on Hyland 
on Saturday afteraoon, there was an extraordinary 
sene with the jury. Several of them refused to 
find a verdict of murder against Crowe, some alleg- 
d was mere mischance, 


and others pleading that the — might prejudice 
his case. ut in an open ver- 


wound, but naming no one. 
fronted ; 


spoken of, 
There has also been a murderous outrage in 


Kildare county. On Thursday night a farmer 
named Wright was returning home from Edender y 
whenthreemen fell upon him and beat him savagely, 
lea him insensible in the road. When found, 
he had thirteen outs on his head, and his condition 
is considered less. It is sup the cause 
of the murderous attack was a dispute which 
Wright had with a labourer. 

At the Liverpool Assizes, en Wednesday the Rev. 
Alexander Gallaher, Vicar of Feniscowles, Black- 
burn, obtained 1, 500“. for injuries sustained by 
him ia a collision on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. 


— — 


At Messrs. Christie's sale on Friday, 148 of 
Albert Levy’s collection of —, 8 were sold, and 


realised 23. 400. The Slave Market of Cairo” 
4 mat — Mr. Henry P t Dari 

8 r. Henry Pease, o : 
offered 501, t the English — 


Society, for the essay against juvenilo 
g. As the result, over a thousand applica- 
tions have been received for the particulars. 

The number of copies of a new book taken by 
Mr. Mudie is no bad test of its popularity and 
success, whether the work be history, biography, 
fiction, or poetry. The librarian gave an order for 
one thousand copies of the memoir of Dr. Norman 
Macleod. 


A volume of essays, by various writers, on the 
‘* Eadowment of Research,” will be issued early in 
April. The contributors are the Rev. Mark 
Pattison, J. 8. Cotton, C. E. Appleton, Rev. 
A. H. Sayce, Henry Nettleship, H. C. Sorby, 
F.R.S., Rev. T. K. Cheyne, and Prof, Thiselton 
Dyer. ; 

Mr. George Macdonald has a new work in the 
ress entitled Exotics,” a collection of poetical 
ranslations from German and Italian authors, 
including Novalis, Goethe, Schiller, Luther, Ko. 
The volume is dedicated to. My Friends,” and in 
the preface he illustrates the true principles of 
translation. 

A novel entertainment, in the shape of a 
Musical Bee, is announced by Mr. Stroud 
L. Cocks, a member of the of Robert 
Cocks and Co. Prizes to the value of 30/. are 
oflered to the best piano players and singers at 
sight (amateurs). 4 upon musical subjects 
will be put. Mr. Brinley Richards will preside, 
and the proceeds are to be given to a deserving 
object. | 
Da. ps Joxan's 1 — ty E 
ts surprising e is us el r. itmoure, 
Medical Officer of Health for St. 1 : “If 1 were 
asked for an explanation of the marked success which for so 
many years hes attended the administration of Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, I should say that it is 
owing to its extraordinary medicinal, dietetic, and regimenal 
roperties, and which are found to exist in no other medicine 
hat [am acquainted with, in such uniform combination.” 

in capsuled Imperial Half-pi 2s. Gd,; Pints, 
4s. d.; Quarts, 9s. by all chemists. Consig nees, 
Ansar, Harford, and Co., 77, Strand, London.—[{Apvr.) 
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FIRST-CLASS HOUSE AND ARRANGEMENTS. DINNER AT SIX. 


„This is a bock which no one who thinks about Oxford for himself or for his sons, ought to be without.”— Guardian. 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE UNIVERSITY 


AND COLLEGES OF OXFORD. Extra fscp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Oxford, printed at the Clarendon Press, and 
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University. 
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NEW NOVEL by the Author of Fer From the Madding 
Crowd.” 


NOW READY, Two V. ds, demy 8, 21s. 


THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of Per From the Madding Crowd.” 


With Eleven Illustrations by Gone Du Maurier, 


STRAY PAPERS. ay sous Ormsby, 
Authr of Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” 
Crown 8ro, 7s. 61. 


HUMAN NATURE: a Mosaic. Con- 
sisting of Sayings, Vexims, Upinions, and Reflections 
675 Human Life. Selected and Arran by D. W. 

ITCHELL, Author of “Ten Leers in the United 
States.” (In a few days, 


AS LIFE ITSELF. By the Author of 

“Clare Peyce’s Disry.” Pep 8vo, 4s. 

(Just published, 
_ SECOND EDITION, 
Revised, with considerable Ad lit ions. 

MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDAN- 
18M: Lectures dehvs ted st the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in Frbruary and March, 1874. By K. 
BOSWORTIL SMITH, M.A., Assistant-Master in 

Merrow School. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

“A clear, unbisssed, snd unambiguous verdict, the in- 
fluence of which, whether acknowledged or not, must be felt 
throughout the literary world.”—Fraser’s Magasine. 

“A storehoure of valuable fects and eloquent reasoning.” 
—T evant Herald. 


THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, 
end RELIGION, Being Selections from the Un- 
ublished P of SYDNEY DOBELL. With a 

ote by JOHN NICHOL, Mu. A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 

with Portrait, 78. 6 l. 

“The productions of a singularly powerful and original 
mind. It is difficult to say 1 are of more value 
an a storehouse of wiedum end imagmstion, on which men 
may draw at will or as indices to a method of thought and 
} of a ripe and creative, if crotchety, intellect. There 
is behind all Dobell's +p-culations a measure of common 
sente which few who kuew him only in his poems will 
expect.”—Athenwom, Merch II. 

A perfect mine of thought and reflection, of fancy and 
poetry. The thoughts have a value which places them in 
the front rank . „„ The book should win its 
way wherever wisdom is sought and philosophy and art 
is ſoved.“—Sundey Times. * ie 


. NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
4A VERY WOMAN, By M.F. O'Malley. 
Three vols. 


NEW NOVEL ‘1's Author of “ Fitsadam.” 


PARLEY AGNA. Ed 
WHITAKER, Author of Lucy Fitsedan.” Teo sels 


London : Smrru, E_ver, & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, Second Edition, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


E PARACLETE: an Essay on the Per- 
N and 1 — of the — * some 
reference Curren scussons. 

D. D., Author of Ecce Deus,” &c. 8 
“ This ie a work of great power and beauty. The suth 
thinks clearly and strongly, and can — his thoughts 

He has, moreover 


! 

— manly, —4 aud g owerful book.” — Quarterly 
view. 
* 8 * A T * aves with life; it is 
vigorous, nspiri-g. iterary merits of the 
book are of a high order. . There is a resilient vigour, 
and at times a startling beauty about his style, which are al! 
bis own. He is also a very striking thinker, and few 
English write — 1 ny ou ~~ with anything 
I, is vigour, directuess, aud originality,’’~- 

British Foreign Evangelica Review. . 

“A book of very great value. We have read the whole 
with a relish. It combines vigour of argument with much 
tenderness of toue aud style.”"—Rev. W. Arnot in the 
Family Treasury. 

_ “ Is unquestionably a work of considerable originality, end 
is al ke a valuable aud welcome addition to our store of 
thevlogical and dcfensive literature - Hecord. . 


Loudon: Heury S. King and Co. 
LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 


wear Coventry. Established 1818, THOS. WYLES, 
F. G 8, Direetor. A Pestalossian School for Little Bo) s. 


—— ——ön — = 


HE Rev. G. D. BARTLET, M. A., assisted by 
four able Masters, RECEIVES, at his residence in 
South Grove, Highgate, SIXTEEN resident PUPILS, to 
2 for the Universities, Public Schoo's, or Commercial 
ate, 


A superior bome, individual attention, end thorough 


grounding. — 
4 is strongly recommended by the medical pro 
rence permitted to Rev. R. Bruce, M.A., Huddersfeld ; 
carboroug 


end Rev. R. Balgeruie, & 


ö . bh; and 0 
3 and to Rev. Josiah 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.— 
CAROLINEN INSTITUT, FRANKENTHAL, 
GERMANY. 


EDUCATIONAL —— FOR YOUNG 
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and resident governesses ſr m Germany, France, Italy, 
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Average number of German day-scholars 45, of German 
boarders 15, of English 5. 
Pupile prepared for the German Government Ex- 
aminations. 
Frank: nthe! is situated close to the Railway Line upwards 
from Cologne, bet ——w being 
kindly 2. to Professor Dr. J. P. Lange, 
Bonn- Rhein and James Gordon, Esq , M.K., 227, King’s- 
por — 4 further lars + to 
or uses an rt rticu apply 
7 —e or to H. only Wee Dus „ near 
verpool. 
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The — 2 moral, a, | ene. is — + 
systematised carefal'y , and is under the guidance 
of trained and 1 


— = 
which are tanght in a manner both efficient and 
interesting. 

The Principals heving resided for some time abroad are 
enabled o ensure to the pupils the practical acquirement of 
the Continental languages. 

Unusual interest is attached to the study of Music by the 
combination of the TMory with the Practice, and by atten- 
tion to 

References tu well-known Congregational ministers and 
gent'emen. 

For Prospectuses and names of referees, apply to the 
Principals. 

The NEXT TERM begins Mownary, April 24th. 
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me may be had upon application te the Principal 
or ; 
A Junior Scheol for Pupils from seven to ten years of age. 
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—— 


CHAPPELL and CO. 


ully to inti- 
uetruments for the 


producing increased sweetness of tone and effecting vast 
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FREE BY POST. 
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PER 


N 


ILTON-NEXT-GRAVESEND 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

This Charch, while needed for a large parish in which 
Independency wus not represented, was built on the out- 
skirts of the population to meet the convenience of Milton 
Mount College. Ln 
has been a heavy discoursgement, and taken away one 
source of income that was relied upon at the time of its 
erection to meet the interest of borrowed . There is 


congregation have determined to hold A SALE OF USE- 
FUL AND ORNAMENTAL WORK during the ee 
i . They respectfully solicit ibn of 

who are unable to 


the Basaar would oblige by sending orders for pur 
chares or work. 

Figned on behalf of the Committee— 

Mrs. GUEST, President, 12, C 
* 
A. K, Secretary, Harmer- 
street, Gravesend. 
OME and SCHOOL for the SONS and 
ORPHANS of MISSIONAKIES, BLACK. 
HEATH. 
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ans were edmitted in 1875. 
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JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JONADAB FINCH, Secretary. 


Offices, 73, Cheapside, London, E. C. 
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ELECTION, 27 Aram. Case of GEORGE HALI, a 
Candidate for Life, ia respectfully recommended as oue de- 
rerving the kind cons‘deration of Subscribers, Proxies will 
be thankfully received by Thos. Halliburton, Eeq. 88, High- 


bury New-park, or Mrs. Hall, 266, Fort-road, sey. 
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— oes e 

rn Ferris, who have 
a can 
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fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 
aations, 


Freneb taught by a resident Parisian Lady. 
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SUMMARY. 

We have by no means heard the last of the 
Royal Titles Bill. The debate and division in 
the House of Lords on Monday have evidently 
produced a considerable impression on the 

blic mind. Less than one-half of the peers 
hought it worth while to record a vote—not 
Ilses than 200 staying awey—and of the total 
number, 227, who took — in the division, 
only 137 could be brought up to support the 
Government. It is probable that the bill will 
be read a third time and passed on Friday, 
unless the Lord Chanoelicr should introduce 
any amendment with the view of more strict! 
limiting the title Empress to India, in whi 
case the measure rn have to stand over till 
after the Easter holidays. At all events the 
bill cannot receive the royal assent before the 
House of Lords reassembles after the rec ss. 
If, however, the bill sbould pass that assembly 
on Friday, it has been arranged that Monday 
evening shall be set apart in the House of Com- 
mons for the discussion of an address to Her 
Majesty, to be proposed by Mr. Fawcett, pray- 
ing ‘‘that she will be pleased not to assume 
any title other than the title of Queen.” Thus 
the whole question will be reopened in the 
Lower House, and another test vote will 
be taken. Whatever may be the fate of that 
motion, thero is little doubt that by the time of 
Her Majesty's return, April 21, numerously 
signed memorials to the Crown to a similar 
effect will have been sent to Windsor Castle, 
which may have some effect in shaping the 
terms of the Royal Proclamation as to the 
future style and titles of Her gag | whose 
final action may not only save her Ministers 
from serious embarrassment, but justify public 
confidence in her political prudence. 

The other prominent parliamentary events of 
the week are dealt witheleewhere. In conse- 

uence of the discussions on the Royal Titles 

ill, the measure relating to merchant shipping 
has made little progress in the Commons, not- 
withstanding the keen debates of the past week. 
Twenty-eight clauses have yet to be considered 
in committee, which cannot be resumed till 
after the 24th of April, when Parliament re- 
assembles at the close of the Easter recess. 
When the Budget resolutions are brought for- 
ward to-morrow, Mr. Rylands will move an 
amendmeut in favour of such a careful revision 
of the estimates for the current year, as will 
eecure a reduction in the national expenditure 
that will remove tho necessity of imposing 
additional taxation on the country. We may 
hope that the whole subject of our rapidly- 
increasing expenditure wil be thus brought 
under public attention. 

The French Chambers are also about to take 
a long holiday, which is likely to be turred to 
account by the Government in cashiering 
another batch of reactionary prefects, and inves- 
tigating the claiws of purely political convicts 
to the pardon which President MacMahon is 
ready to bestow. The Budget Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies has shown its confidence 
in M. Gambetta by choosing bim its President. 
In responding to that honour the Liberal leader 
declared that they now had a Government that 
offered security to all legitimate interests, 
that the militant period of the Republic was 
now closed, and that all efforts should now be 
directed to that development of moral and 
material interests which the nation required. 
The state of siege is now everywhere raised in 
France, aod there are signs that religious 
liberty in the departments, which arbitrary 
prefects sup at will, is now becoming 
somewhat of a reality for the first time since the 
war of 1870. 

Matters are going fiom bad to worse in 
connection with the Eastern question, of 
which the postronement of the payment of tho 
April dividends oa Turkish stock is only a single 
sign. For some uvexplained reason the whole 
tone of the Russian press on the affairs of 
Turkey has altered. The Porte is now aban- 
doned, and Austria censured for her policy in 
trying to carry out the provisions of the 
Andrassy Note. The fortnight’s armistice in 
Hez goviua is, however, observed on both 
sides, but if we are to believe Rassian accounts 
the Bosnian insurgents have beaten the 
Turks. General Rodich has not yet persuaded 
the refugees to return, and their objections 


— 
——: — — ——— 


enormous, but they cannot 

realised, and his floating is i 

Relief has, however, been secured by liberal 
offers of help from Paris financiers, and we are 
warned that French influence at Oairo 
is in the ascendant. i 


sending out Mr. 

tainly be open to censure if they allowed 
themselves to be involved in the embarrase- 
ments of the Khedive. It may be hoped, as 
the “ery — „that we shall hear no 
more of spe-ial commissionerships, oo 
guarantees, and all that kind of bait which the 
persons who have battened on hitherto 
would like so much to use ‘ just one more 
loan.“ Most of the ian stock has gone 
to France, and is not likely again to tem 
English investors unless the Khedive takes his 
own financial affairs in hand. 

Elsewhere we insert some interesting details 
of the Chinese attack on some missionaries at 
Hankow which we noticed last week. It will 
be seen that the injury sustained by the Rev. 
Griffith John was mar not serious, and that 
the incident is likely to help, rather than 
retard, the important work in which he is 
engaged. 


THE BUDGET. 


Sin Starrorp NorTHOooTE has on shown 
himself to be a prudent financier. has made 
the best of the materials at hiscommand. By the 
B which he explained on Monday 
evening be enhanced bis reputation at 
the expense of the Cabinet as a whole of which 
he isa member. The caloulation of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last April erred only on 
the right side; his estimated revenue bei 
exceeded by over a million and a half, an 
showing a surplus of income over expenditure, 
notwithstacding large supplementary estimates, 
4 oy a ty . — 4 — — Stafford bas 

n u by the great ing departments; 
and williogly or — — has to provide for 
an expenditureduring the financial year 1876-7 of 
77,774,000/., which before next April is sure to be 
swollen by means of supplementary estimates— 
the modern device for escaping Parliamentary 
supervision —to at least 78,000,000/. The de- 
pressed state of trade and other circumstances 
prevent the Ohancellor from — u. 80 
sanguine a view of the productiveness of the 
revenue as twelve months ago. Having to 
meet the deficit for the coming year of 774, 000l. 
he cannot rely upon an increase of revenue to 
balance income and expenditure, and, there- 
fore, he proposes to have recourse to increased 
taxation. 

Granted that a deficit was inevitable, Sir 
Stafford Northcote has probably devised the 
wisest means of meeting it. Most le will 
probably concur with him in thinking that the 
sus on of the scheme for reducing the 
national debt, which was adopted last year, 
would have eee, we wise. oe oftheninn is not 
a great one, and the suspension o would 
have been ecuivalent to iteabandonment. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer adduced cogent 
reasons why an addition to the spirit duties 
would have been inexpedient. He therefore 
proposes to increase the income-tax a penny in 
the pound, but in a form that relieves the 

ressure of the tax where it is most felt. Sir 

tafford proposes to fix the live of exemption 
at 150“. incomes instead of 100/., and upon all 
incomes under 400“. he would allow a deduo- 
tion of 120/., instead of 80“. as heretofore. 
This seems to us to be a further recognition of 
a sound principle of finance. It gives relief 
where the shoe pinches, and mitigates pro tanto 
the unfair incidence of the income-tax. For 
our own part we do not pretend to deplore that 
the weli-to-do middle classes, who have to so 
large an extent saddled us with a Tory Govern- 
ment, should feel the consequences of that act 
in their ets. Nor is it possible to hope 
that anything short of the pressure of taxation 
will bring about such a change of 
feeling as will check our present pro 
4 iturs. 

t is only two years ago since the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on his accession 
to office found bimself, in consequence of the 
good and economical administration of his pre- 
decessors, in ion of a surplus of five and 


a-half millions; it is less than two years since 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY'S RESOLUTION. 


THE amendment proposed by Lord Shaftes- 
bury in the House of Lords on the motion for 
going into committee on the Royal Titles Bill 
greatly simplified the issue between the pro- 
moters of and the objectors to the 


of which had chosen to avail themselves, 
they might have done so without serious lose of 
i Lord Shaftesb ret — 
t is true that his inclinations frequently 
swey him in the direction of Liberalism. 
It is aleo true that his feelings are, on man 
points, highly Conservative. No one 
presume to look upon him as a fitting, or even 
a possible, instrument for giving effect to 
a party movement. In the present instance, 
his emphatic assertion of deep reluctance in 


blic | for that than the of the 
bigate | ende oun 


, the Lords were not moved to the adop- 
tion of the noble earl’s amendment. re- 
jected it by a majority of 46 — 137 voting 
7— it, and 91 in ite favour. We know not, 
course, in what Mr. Disraeli will look 
upon this critical » The number 
votes given in a House usually supposed to be 
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uite at the command of the Conservative 
Minister, can hardly be said to exemplify the 
alacrity of the peers in adding the title of 
Empress of India to the existing style of the 
Crown. It may be fairly taken for granted 
that all the usual influences which can 


brought to bear by the Government upon the 
em 


in of their lordships’ House have been 
ut in motion to secure a triumphant majority. 
The division list, however, strikes one as meagre 
as well as ominous. At any rate, it confirms 
the common impression that the feeling of the 
peers is very seriously divided ou the question, 
which, if carried at all, ought to have been car- 
ried with entire, or, at the least, with approxi- 
mate unanimity. 
honstieely seguel. Up Lael Uniras in sopport 
ex vely airus in support 
of the bill, and by Lord Selborne in favour of 
the amendment. There appeared to have been 
a tacit understanding that to these noble and 
learned lords should be left the-championship 
of the debate. They said, per all that 
could bave been eaid, whether for or against the 
innovation proposed. It was observable, how- 
ever, that Lord Cairns made no reference to the 
Russian argument of Mr. Dieraeli, nor even to 
a primers or popular almanacks. 
Both of them went somewhat deeply into anti- 
qu irian lore. Neither of them professed to rest 
his case upon such researches. The Lord 
Chancellor contended that ‘‘ Empress,” a title, 
us he said, signifsiog ‘‘ Ruler of Rulers,” or 
¢. of Sovereigns,” was the only title 
appropriate to the Queen in her tion 
to the Indian potentates and people. This 
in tion of the term, it must be con- 
fi „ lacks adequate authority. It was 
stoutly contested by Lord Selborne. But we 
have no intention in this place of describing 
with any minuteness of detail a single combat 
between the prosent and the ex-Lord Ohan- 
cellor. The impression we derive from a 
of their speeches is that there was no 
necessity for making the change. For eighteen 
—— has been — be Wes jesty 
geieed’ of styling ber Empress. The Satives 
recoguised o mpress, natives 
of India well — —— her peramount autho- 
Ar seen ught to light 
proving anxiety on their part to 
receive the buon which is in store for them. 
It will not tend to assimilate more closely 
either the interests or the destiny of the two 
countries, while, on the other hand, the assump- 
tion of the new title cannot but in some degree 
—possibly in a very serious degree—serve to 
dilute that sentiment of loyalty which in this 
country was never more potent than at the 
present moment. The experiment ventured 
upon is one which Lord Sbaftosbury well de- 
scribed as threatening some loss and promising 
no fin. We shall not conciliate India; we 
shall certainly irritate, more or less, the people 
of this country. The Lords, however, have 
taken a different view of it. It is plain that 
the 1 of them foresee no danger. They 
have distinctly decided that Empress is the 
proper title to be used, and they have thereby 
associated the responsibility of the Government 
with their own. 


It might be premature to say that the 
uestion may be regarded as finally settled. 
ybably the great bulk of the English people, 
while they would prefer retaining the Royal 
title of the Sovereign, with all the traditions 
that have come down to them from ancient 
times, and all the historical associations which 
wees ered about — — not — 4 to resent 
Ww. een or persistent indignation assump- 
tion of a more tious 2 If, rece. 
they should lose somewhat of that zest with 


whichdboy have looked upon the constitutional 
aud domestic course which 1 Her Majesty has so 
long and consistently pursued, the must 


take no small share of the blame incurred. 
They have lost a fine opportunity of commend- 
ing themselves to the sympathies of their fellow- 


countrymen. They. have illustrated 
by their votes on this question both the inde- 
noe and the of their House. 

y have declined giving effect to the popular 
view of the case re — We hope that 
public opinion somewhat over-estimates the 


mischief that will ensue. There is only one 
remaiuing mode of obviating it, and that is for 
each, in Own sphere, to decline and dis- 
courage the usage of the new title in any rela- 
tion but that of India. Even sycophancy and 
toadyiam may be humbled an subdue by u 
fair mauifestation of manly contempt. 


The Atheneum is extremely sorry to 
the tirat volume of the“ Lite of n wane 
Mr. Forster published shortly before his death 
ie the only portion of his materials that he had 
embodied in 8 narrative form and that his work 
must consequently remain a fragment. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
House of Commons, Taesday Morning. 

The Government have at length determinedly 
attacked one of the principal measures of the 
session, and have got fairly into committee on the 
Merchant Shipping Act. This desirable end was 
further pursued on Thursday night, under the most 
favourable circamstances as regards time. The 
Monday night previous had been devoted almost 
exclusively to discussion on Mr. Plimsoll’s amend- 
ments seeking to introduce the principle of com- 
pulsory survey by the Government. On Thursday 
farther amendments having the same end in view 
stood first on the paper in the name of the hon. 
member for Derby. But, true to his pledge not 
needlessly to obstruct the bill, Mr. Plimsoll 
withdrew these, accepting as final the division 
of the previous Monday. Lord Eslington, who 
has always taken an intelligent and independent 
interest in the bill, thea brought forward an amend- 
ment with the object of removing the burden of 
proof from the shipowner, in the case of charges 
under the Act; but on a division found himself in 
a minority of 85 opposed to a majority of 252. Later 
in the sitting Mr. Maclver, who was much die- 
turbed between his fidelity to his party, his 
interest as a shipowner, his inexperience as a 
member, and his constitutional nervousness, sud- 
denly and unexpectedly moved to report progress, 
spasmodically making it cleac, amid the murmurs 
of the Conservatives, that he had taken that step 
in order to give the House an opportunity of con- 
sidering and weighing the fact that in this minority 
of 35 were all the shipowners of the House save 
one, and all the Ministers representing seaport 
towns save two. Mr. Maclver seemed to think 
that that was an important and sipgular fact. But 
the committee did not share his marvel, apparently 
thinking it a very reasonable thing that members 
representing the shipping interest should endeavour 
to make the best t erms for themselves. 

This question of compulsory survey will come 
up again on a later stage of the bill, and under a 
somewhat different aspect; Mr. David Jenkins pro- 
posing to move that survey shall be compulsory for 
all ships over 100 tons, but that the certificate of 
seaworthiness is to be obtained from such authori- 
ties as Lloyds. He will have the support of Mr. 
Plimsoll and Mr, Sullivan; the latter gentleman 
having given fresh proof of the catholicity of his 
mind by alternating his denunciation of Irish 
wrongs by the advocacy of seamen’s rights. Sir 
Charles Adderley, it is now clear, has not in any 
measure improved in capacity for managing an 
important bill, He is just as unready and as blun- 
dering as he was last session, and manifests 
as prominently as ever his possession of a 
faculty for presenting a desperately firm front 
where ultimately he is bound to give way, 
and of showing himself irresolute where 
it is finally decided by the committee that he shall 
standfirm. Thus he gave a shock to the confidence 
of the committee when, rising with unusual promp- 
titude to speak on Mr. Plimsoll’s amendments, he 
loudly declared that if passed they would prove 
fatal to the bill. In another amendment, one 
moved by Mr. Norwood with the object of deliver- 
ing the bill from the dilemma of having made the 
master of a ship responsible to himself for its un- 
seaworthiness, the President of the Board of Trade 
sat dumb, hopelessly staring at the bill, afraid to 
commit himself to approval of the criticism, and 
not daring to deny what would appear patent to all 
who could read and had a general notion of syntax. 
Fate seems to pursue this unfortunate bill and its 
unhappy manager. Mr. Stanhope, the sub- 
stitute for Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, from 
whom much was expected, is unfortunately 
taken ill just as the bill comes on. The flow of 
promotion to the Bench has left as legal adviser and 
pillar of legal argument during the debate, Sir John 
Holker, who is perhaps the worst Attorney-General 
that the exigencies of party ever inflicted on the 
House of Commons. It is probable that if a strict 
comparison were made it would be found that on 
Thursday night Sir John Holker made more 
blenders and displayed a greater density of com- 
prehension than Sir Charles Adderley himself. 
Under these circumstances it then falls to the lot 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in addition to 
his own duties, which musi be exceptionally heavy 
just now, to sit though the long discussions in com- 
mittee on this bill, ready to intervene and 
counteract the direful 
Charles Adderley’s management, reinforced by 
Sir John Holker's judgment and advice. 
When progress was reported on Thursday night 
two clauses of the bill on which amendments stood 
had been passod after two nights of heavy debate, 


consequences of Sir | 


leaving twenty-eight yet to be attacked. Nor 
may this statement of the positicn of affairs stand 
without qualification, for two of the questions which 
chiefly occupied the House on Thursday night wem 
really not then settled; Mr. Jenkins’ amendment being 
by consent deferred till a later clause was reached, 
and a half pledge exacted from the Government 
that they would on the report deal with the diffi. 
culty raised by Mr. Norwood. 

At length Mr. Newdegate has succeeded in 
having debated in a full House and through a 
whole sitting the question of monastic and conven- 
tual institutions. But even this triumph 
was tempered by the accident that the 
discussion arose on a motion other than that 
fur the readiog of Mr. Newdegate’s bill. The 
hon. member had his bill down for second reading 
on Friday night, but by chance of the ballot Sir 
Tpomas Chambers had formally placed a kindred 
motion on going into Committee of Supply on the 
paper for the same evening. That motion would 
naturally have come on first, and so Mr. Newdegate, 
not without additional sadness of heart, made the 
best of the business by withdrawing his bill, and 
joining bis forces to those of an ally who presented 
himself when the heat and burden of the day had 
been borne. It is one of the traditions of the Home- 
Rulers to count out Mr. Newdegate on the occasion 
of his annual field day. Bat on Friday divided 
counsels prevailed in their ranks. Some of them 
bad prepared speeches, and were not to be denied 
the gratification of delivering them. On the other 
hand, the section who had made up their mind 
to count out Mr. Newdegate were not to 
be influenced by generous feelings towards 
their compatriots with the speeches in their 
pockets, and the count-out was twice tried. Once 
at least the sitting ran a narrow chance of being 
suddenly aud summarily broken up by this means; 
and Dr. O' Leary, Sir George Bowyer, Major 
O'Reilly, and other hon. gentlemen, whose speeches 
were probably in priut in Dublin, passed through 
some anxious moments. hut the difficulty was 
overcome, and the prolongation of the sitting is 
the less to be regretted, as it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the delivery of a speech by Dr. O' Leary. 
Very few of the morning papers have preserved 
more than a score of lines of this remarkable 
oration, and none have succeeded in giving any 
flavour of its quality. Indeed, that would have 
been difficult to accomplish in the bare limits 
of a Parliament report, for Dr. O'Leary is chiefly 
great at gestures, the tragic character of which 
receive an irresistibly comic effect from the hon. 
member’s personal appearance, he being nearly five 
feet high, and dressed on a scale suitable to the 
proportions of Mr. Ward Hunt or Major O’Gorman. 
After a long debate, illamined by some flashes of 
eloquence from Mr. Sullivan, and endowed with 
some common sense by the arguments of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, the resolution was negatived by 127 
votes against 87. 

Sir Stafford Northcote made his statement in 
introducing the Budget on Monday night under the 
depressing circumstances of there being strong and 
counter attractions in another place.” He had 
the smallest audience a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer bas far many sessions past addressed his 
speech to; and it was, moreover, wantingjin the 
grace which is understood to be conferred upon it 
by the presence of peers in the gallery over the 
clock. Not a single peer looked in all through the 
night. Worse still, for a man who has on several 
occasions proved that he speaks best under the 
provocation of the presence of a great master and 
rival, Mr. Gladstone was not in his place. But Mr. 
Childers was, and as he sat taking notes with un- 
flagging industry, the committee felt uncomfortable 
under theapprehension that the right hon. gentleman 
would, when Sir Stafford sat down, deliver one of 
his tremendous harangues. But be forbore, pro- 
bably holding his speech over for an occasion when 
it would have some chance of being reported, and 
Mr. Osborne put himself forward to stand in Mr. 
Gladstone’s shoes. Sir Stafford Northcote’s speech 
was exactly an hour too long, that portion being 
occupied with the preliminary discussion of figures 


that were in everybody's hands, and which had 


| 


already been subject to all possible combinations. 
When he came to the new portion of his speech, he 
was clear and short enough ; and no one who heard 
him could fail to understandthat, after two years of 
otlice, a Conservative Government—the legatees of 
a surplus of six millions—had a deficit of 800,000/., 


_and were under the necessity of adding a penny to 


the income-tax. 


The nightingale was heard at Chislehurst on 
Thursday last. 
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LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY.* 
(Second Notice. ) 


The peculiar circumstances in which Mac- 
aulay was placed by the loss of his fortune did 
much to make the choice of career easy, but at 
the same time to render retention of place very 
difficult. He always felt that what those who 
were independent could afford to do in the way 
of apparent surrender to the demands of a 
Government, he could not afford to do, because 
his surrender would be attributed to mercenary 
motives. Hy ——ͤ—́ — i * was thus 
imparted is politi ife, w one regrets, 
though his feelings are much to be honoured. 
It was therefore in the highest degree a 
welcome offer, when, in 1833 it was pro to 


send him out to India as one of the Supreme 


Council. His sslary was to be 10,000“. He 
calculated that in six years he could save 
30,000/ , and return to England an independent 
man; whilein theciroumstances in which he was 
then placed he could only continue in Parlia- 
ment while he continued in office. ‘I could 
not,” he says, support myself in comfort on 
less than five hundred; and I shall, in all pro- 
bability, have others to support.” In political 
life, and in social circles, where he ‘shone by 
his convereation—which was al ways fascinating, 
though sometimes too copious— bis loss was 

y rogretted. _ Holland was most 
profoundly affected. acaulay writes to his 
sister Hannah :— 


I had a most extraordinary scene with Lady Hol- 
land. If she had been as young and handsome as she 


— me, dear 
now you will forgive me. Nobody has such a temper 
as you. I have said so a bundred times. Iam sure 


you will bear with my weakness. I shall never see you 
again”; and she oried and I cooled, for it would have 
been to very little purpose to be angry with her. 

The ‘voyage is very interestingly described. 
He waded through quitea library of books; com- 
pletely mastering, now that he had a practical 
purpose in view, the science of jurisprudence, 
which, before, even though a barrister, he 
had rather shrank from. He wrote articles for 
the Edinburgh, and altogether seems to have 
made shipboard very much like home— 
varying his studies by the congenial company 
of his sister Hannah, who went with him, and 
who became Lady Trevelyan, whilst he was still 
in India. He only stayed four years in India, 
but he returned with a competency, made u 
of his own savings and a legacy of 10,000/. left 
him by his uncle, General Macaulay. Ho left 
his mark on the educational system of Hindo- 
stan, and he prepared the way for the civil and 
criminal codes which have since been introduced 
with great benefit. 

In 1839 Macaulay was elected member for 
Edinburgh, and became Secretary of War in 
Lord Melbourne's Administration. The circum- 
stances which led to his defeat at Edinburgh in 
1847 are detailed; but Mr. Trevelyan does not 
deny that his own temper and habits had some- 
thing to do with the defeat. He at once set 
himself to work at his history. The first two 
volumes were published in 1848, and produced 
a profound impression. He himself cays :~ 

The success of the History was marvellous. During 
the nine years ending with the 25th of June, 1857, 
Messrs. Longman disposed of more than 30,000 copies 
of the first two volumes; aud within a generation of 
its first appearance, upwards of a hundred and forty 
thousand copies of the work were sold in the United 
Kingdom alone. In February, 1856, Macaulay received 
from his publishers the sum of 20,000/., and this, it 
seems, was only part of what would be due to him iu 
the following December. Well might he exclaim 
What a sum to be gained by one edition of a book 1" 

In 1857 Macaulay was elevated to the peer- 
age. His dignity, however, was short-lived. 
He had long suffered from heart disease, and on 
December 28, 1859, he was suddenly and pre- 
maturely struck down. In the morning his 
nephew records that he mustered stength to 
dictate a letter addressed to a poor curate, 


we drove up to the poroh of my unocle’s house, the 
maids ran crying out into the darkness to meet us, and 
we knew that all was over. We found him in the 
li , seated in his easy chair, and dressed as usual 
with his book on the table beside him. He had told 
Dee go I ar as he was 
very ti man proposed hi ng on the sofa. 
He rose as if to move, sat down again, and ceased to 
breathe. He died as he had always wishod to die— 
without pain, without any formal farewell, precedin 
to the grave all whom he loved, and leaving behi 
him a great and honourable name, and the memory of a 
life, every action of which was clear and transparent as 
one of his own sentences. 

It is unnecessary to say that in the later, as 
in the earlier parts of the work, lively sketches 
of literary and poetical characters abound. 
Macaulay says of Lord Byron :— 

The worst thing that I know about Lord Byron 
is the very unfavourable impression which he made on 
men, who certainly were not inclined to judge him 
harshly, and who, as far as I know, were never per- 
sonally ill-used by him. Sharpjand both speak 
of bim as an unpleasant, affected, splonetic person. I 
have heard hundreds and thousands of people who 
never saw him rant about him; but I never beard a 
single expression of fondness for him fall from the lips 
of any of those who knew him well. Lot, even now, 
after the lapse of five-and-twenty years, there are those 
who cannot talk for a quarter of an hour about Charles 
Fox without tears. 

In 1831 he says that when Sir Walter Scott 
dined at a gentleman’s house in Lendon some 
time ago, all the servant-maids in the bouse 
asked leave to stand in the passage to see him 
paces.” But Macaulay’s opinion of Soott, asa 
man, was not favourable, and, in a letter to 
* he thus expresses it: — 
e seems to me to have been most carefull 
ands uccessfully on his guard against the sins whic 
most beset literary men. On that side he multiplied 
his precautions and set double watch. Hardly any 
writer of note has been so free from the petty jealousies 
and morbid irritabilities of our caste. But I do not 
think that be kept himself equally pure from faults of 
A Le 2 Mo. — faults onl aman of the 
world. in a bitter and auscrupulous partisan ; 
ostentatious in expense ; agitated by the 
and fears of a gambler ; perpetually cing 
Ss of his compositions and the durability 
of his fame to his eagerness for money, Xo. I sincerely 
greater of his works; but I cannot 
think him a very high-minded man, or a man of very 
strict principle, 

This extract shows him in relation to Mr. 
Gladstone. Macaulay had reviewed his work 
on Church and State,” and Mr. Gladstone 
wrote, acknowledging with some reservations 
the fairness of the article— 

In whatever you write,” Mr. Glaistone says, ‘‘ you 
can hardly hope for the privilego of most anonymous 
productious, a real concealment ; but if it had been pos- 
sible not to recognise you, I should have questioned 
your authorship in this case, because the candour and 
simple-mindedvess which it exhibits are, in one who 
has long been connected with a political party, so rare 
as to be almost incredible. In these lacerating times 
one cli to 2 of personal kivdoess io the 
past to husband it for the future; and if you will allow 
me, I shall earnestly desire to carry with me such a 
recollection of your mode of dealing with a subject 
upon which the attainment of truth, we shall agree, so 
materially depends upon the temperin which the search 
for it is instituted and conducted.” 

The following anecdote indicates the extent 
of Macaulay’s reputation. Accompanied by Mr. 
Thackeray, ho had gone to the Zoological Gar- 
dens to see a hippopotamus, then one of the 
novel sights of London— 

Thackeray swears that he was eye-witness aud ear. 
witness of the proudest event of my life. Two damsels 
were just about to pass the doorway when I was pointed 
out to them. Mr. Macaulay !” cried the lovely pair. 
“Is that Mr. Macaulay? never mind the hippopo- 
tamus. Aod having paid a shilling to see Behemoth, 
they left him in the very moment at which he was 
about to display himself to them, in order to see—but 
spare my modesty. I can wish for nothing more on 
earth, now that Madame Tussaud, in whose Pantheon 
I hoped for a place, is dead. 

Macaulay was no sportsman; could not even 
handle a gun; and did not care to ride. When 
in attendance at Windsor as a Cabinet Minister, 
he was informed that a horse was at his dis- 
aye If Her Majesty wishes to see me ride, 

e said, ‘‘she must order out an elephant.” 
When dining at the Palace on one occasion, 
the Queen complimented him on his History, 
and owned that she had nothing to say for her 

rancestor, James the Second. Not your 

jesty’s ancestor,” said Macaulay, trying to be 
courtly, ‘‘ but your Majesty's ape age He 
meant it as a compliment, he said, and the 
Queen seemed to take it so. ˖ 

The final impression left is of a high pure 
personal character — friendly, disinterested, 


| ae 


of the presence of tive faults or short- 
comin Macaula — on the und he 
—— A5 — thorough. He left no “me 
unturned; he spared no pains, no expense. He 
was devoted to his — ype never touched 
what was unoongenial to him. Nor can we 
say that dard ciroumstances wore always in 
his favour. e had to work for his 
and to support others, and he wrote without 
3 
ons abuse the power 

popu delle 


a bim, and to persecute those he di 

o showed rare greatness in withholding hi 

hand. He raised a high standard for paid 
literature alike in the scope and careful finish 
he im to it, and the manner in which 
he resisted all temptation to take advantage of 
reputation for mere money-making. In this 


respect, his example deserves to be specially 
— | 


em . 

Bat with all these qualities, one thing 
Macaulay lacked for securing the very highest 
place even in the range of literature he oulti- 
vated so successfully. He was powerful, always 
brilliant, and commanded his material as few 
men have done. But that subtlety, which 


fro pathy than from 
proceeds more from sym 


- the ; he charming li 
gives rarest nuances, the 
and shades, the airy suggestiveness, the gra: 
mystery, we have almost said, to vidual 
, are wanting in his record. His 
studies seem Ir j ~ ae they — 
give no impression of exhaustiveness. Every 
man is comprehended, labelled, reduced to an 
exact quantity, and set over against a quautity 
as exact but of a different order. IIe is seldom 
self-doubtful, seldom or never feels the awful 
mystery of motive, nor confesses himeelf swayed 
A his centre of re ye pe r 1 
e prostrating puzzle of perverted will or 
morbid —— He is sometimes even 
superficial, though he has had all help facts 
could give him, and his habit of and un- 
qualified characterisation makes him pictorial 
of the dramatic elements, which 


at the ex 


i biographioal and 
social sketches—very brilliant and sometimes 
most impressive; but wanting that — 
unity which comes only from what has 
well called vicarious thinking’’—that is, 
hint of the secret and justifyi 
lay behind discordant or ap 
courses of action. Even in the course of this 
Memoir we find very direct illustrations of this. 
For example, at p. 345 of Vol. II. we read of 
Haydon :— 

Read Haydons memoirs. H 


don was exactly the 
vulgar idea of a man of genius, e had ali the morbid 
popes which are supposed by fools to 


— 

tellectual wg ty r jealousy, 

infinite diadaiu for other men- yet he was as 1 oom · 
e painted 


monplace a creature as any in world, 

signs, and gave himself more airs than if he had painted 

the Cartoons. . Whether you struek him or 

struked him, starved him or fed him, he snapped at 

your band in just the sameway. He you in 
iteous acceuts to buy an acre and a half of canvas that 


Haydon demands a hundred guineas, His lordshi 
— the money out of mere charity, and is reward 

y some such entry as this in Haydon's journal: 4 
hundred guineas, and for such a work! I expocted 
that fur very shame, he would have made ita thousand. 
But he isa mean sordid wretch.” In the meantime 
the purchaser is looking out for the most retired spot 
in his house to hide the large duub which he bas bought 
for ten times its value out of mere compassion. 


Now, if this may be admitted to express one 
side or tendency of IIaydon's character, there 
must have been other elemente—else how 
account for the feelings which such men as 
Wilkie and Wordsworth, and Keats, and such 
women as Mrg, Barrett Browning sincerely 
entertained fot him. What idiots these 
must have been to make so much of and to 
enshrine in their writings such a piece of 
shameless ‘pretension! He was merely, says 
Macaulay, a quack and a beggar; he was a 
great artist, a still greater art critic, and a man 
with many noblenesses, say the others. This 
out-standing fact asserts iteelf—that shameless 
quacks and unblushing beggars are not in the 
habit of fighting all the powers that be” on 
grounds of principle; at risk of persecution 
such prizes to that country as the Elgin 
es which Payne Knights would have 


Marb 


enclosing 25/.—one of his many generous 
donations to persons in distress. Mr. Trevelyan 
found him sitting in bis library very weak and 


scrupulously honourable, obeying the rule of | 
the best English — -ense ix any moment | sacrificed ; keeping such touching journals as 
of trial. Besides, he was warm in his closer | he kept, and passing away in such access of 
disappointed despair. No, they contrive to get 


languid, and at once returned to tell his 
mother— 


On hearing my report of his state, my mother resolved 
to spend the night at Holly Lodge. She had just left 
the drawing room to make her preparations for the visit 
(it being, I suppose, a little before seven in the evening) 
when a servant arrived with an urgent summons, As 


* The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, By his 
—— Grorcze Otto TreveLray, M. P. In two 
volumes, (Longman and Co.) 


attachments, clinging to those beloved with a 
devotion that often looks like heroism. IIe 


the self-abandonment he shows amongst his 
childish favourites, is one of the most attractive 
qualities—the more that it is hardly expected. 
As a writer, later times may have a little to 
say in qualification of the general estimate. 
But this will most probably be because of the 
absence of certain high qualities than because 


remained in many ways young at heart, and | 


along somehow, aud make their whining pay 
better. The world does not get rid of them so 
early or so easily. Sensitiveness of a certain 
kind is always associated with irritability and 
want of calculation, with a humility which lies 
near to pride, and which one way would un- 
derrate and in another overrate its uctions; 
and this is the key to 1 character, 
which certainly Macaulay not find and did 
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apply to its in tatien. His view of 
Hayden 7 the superficial vulgar one. Our 


elling so much on this passage is 
that it reveals ifically Macaulay’s weak- 
ness; and, though we doubt Mr. yan’s 
discretion in inserting several such extracts, 
we sincerely thank him for them as enabling 
us the more thoroughly to study Macaulay’s 
genius and its workings. 

In spite of a large and varied culture, the 
severity of ‘‘ Clapham” in many ways clings to 
him, if it must be said that he never forgets its 
lofty individual standard of requirement. All 
this is seen even in his tical attitudes. 
We respect deeply his faithfulness to his con- 
victions ; but we cannot fail to see also that 
frequently he did not make allowances for the 
other side, and for the feelings which may have 
mixed with the reasonings in the process by 
which their position was reached. When we 
read of the manner in which he put down 
that poor Methodist preachor, who ventured to 
ask a question regarding his religion at an 
election meeting, we feel that here was all the 
severity of a preacher, though 
in the process of 8 inquisitive 
* 5 to religious belief. e lay down 

book with a feeling that, notwith- 
standing that the biographer’s opinion differs 
sometimes from the subject, he is by tempera- 
ment too much akin to have written a complete 
biography, because he fails to present us wit’ 
any sufficing picture of the leading intellectual 
elemente—a process which might have required 
at once a subtler and a li literary touch 
than he commands. But he always writes 
agreeably and ly, and he has, on the 
whole, selected his materials well; and it may 
be said that to all who wish to form a clear 
image of Macaulay for themselves, here are the 
materials to enable them to do so. 


excuse for dw 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
EUROPE.* 


Our literature is rich in works, similar in 
soope and purpose to the one before us, Be- 
sides several translations from the French and 
German, we have of original productions the 
History of the Inductive Sciences,” by Dr. 
Whewell; Moral and Metaphysical Philo- 

Y.“ by the Rev. J. D. Maurice; and the 
History of Philosophy,” by G. H. Lewes. 
— ae does not, however, — Dr. 

per's work unnecessary or superfluous. 
Like Mr. Lewes’s history it is weitten with a 
ee though not identical aim, as will 
ortly appear; but it is what it professes to 
be, a bistory, and not a mere polemic. The 
edition before us is a second and revised one, 
and we welcome it as an indication that the 
number of its readers is increasing. To con- 
tribute somewhat to its deserved popularity we 
propose to give some account of its method and 

560, and to exhibit, so far as our space will 
permit, the treatment which successive endea- 
vours after truth have received. 

Dr. Draper insists uently throughout 
these volumes upon two principles, to which he 
attaches the utmost importance, and which 
lie as ultimate truths at the foundation of his 
philosophy. First, that social advancement 
is as completely under the control of natural 
law as is ly growth”; and next, that the 
life of an individual is a miniature of the life 
of a nation.” Of the first proposition we neod 
say nothing, since it is not applied in such a 
way as to exclude the action of free will. But 
may detain us for an instant before 
we pass on to the history to which both prin- 
ciples give shape. It is a somewhat striking 
fact that of the various organisms and struc- 
tures which were selected by ancient writers as 
types of society in part or as a whole, one only 
has survived, and would appear now to have 
attained to permanence. It is that one with 
which St. Paul has made all readers of his 
Epistles so familiar—that of the body. Was it 
to him merely an apt illustration which served 
to throw light upon the Ohurch and its mom- 

ers, or was it an anal which gave preci- 
sion to his thought, while it made apparent iu 
men form the spiritual relations of Christ 
and his believers? However that may be, we 
recognise with far greater distinctness than did 
his contemporary readers the force and truth of 
the metaphor. Herbert Spencer has said 
m reference to this subject, ‘* Metaphors are 
here more than metaphors in the ordinary 
sense. They are devices of speech hit upon to 
8 a truth at first dimly perceived, but 
which grows clearer the more carefully the evi- 
dence is examined.” It is a hypothesis, of 
which he makes great use in his theory of social 


* The History of the Intellectual De 
E By Joux Wu. Duran ee D. 
fen.) Vo Revised edition, (London : Bell and 


other than what it seems to 0. 


g 


evolution, that there is a close analogy between 


the social and animal organisms. Their complete 
identity cannot, however, be established. Dr. 
this conception, which from the 
we he first set forth at a mee 
of the British Association in 1860. This wor 
is intended to complete an earlier treatise on 
human physiology, in which man was considered 
as an individ Here the individual is re- 
garded in his social relation, and as an 
emblem of universal humanity, and of nations. 
In social as well as in individual life it is 
shown that climate, geographical position, the 
seasons, and all other physical conditions 
operate and produce change. Further, that 
‘there is a progress for races of men as well 
marked as the progress of one man 
Groups of men, or nations, are disturbed by 
the same accidents, or complete the same cycle 
as the individual. Some scarcely pass beyond 
infancy, some are destroyed on a sudden, some 
die of mere old age.” Another feature which 
is common to the individual and the commu- 
nit? is that to the death of icles in the 
individual answers the death of persons in the 
nation, of which they are the integral consti- 
tuents. In both cases, in a period of time 
quite inconsiderable, a total change is accom- 
plished without the entire system, which is the 
sum of these separate parts, losing its 
identity.” After enumerating many other 
resemblances which make up the proof of the 
＋ Dr. Draper determines the plan of 
is work according to the stages of human life, 
from infancy to and death. Thus we 
have five ages of European life, Of 


116 . 


credulity; 2. Of 7 Of faith; 4. Of 
reason ; 


5. Of deorepitude.“ Me the last 
Europe, as a whole, has not yet entered, 
but intellectually considered Greece passed 
through every period. 

With Greece, therefore, Dr. Draper begins. 
He age in an a rE and 

iefly, the comparative theology of Greece; 
* 2— 1 false conceptions of 
the world. This is the first stage, the 
close of which is the introduction of Ionic 
— 2 ; this forms also the point of depar- 
ure for Mr. Lewes in his history. The two 
works may be profitably compared together ; 
they are indeed complementary. Lewes 
gives us the fuller account of the various 
systems of thought; Dr. Draper shows us with 
greater fulness of historical knowledge the 
causes which produced the various philosophical 
changes. Thus the first attempts'of the Greeks 
to give a rational account of physical phenomena 
were the result of a discovery. 
Our attention is riveted by the fact that, two 
thousand years later, the same thing occurred 
on a ter scale.” Again, the chapter which 
is devoted to the Greek age of reason com- 
mences with an inquiry into the effects of the 
Macedonian campaign. It drained Greece of 
men; it created a commercial rival to Athens 
by establishing Alexandria; but it —— — 
sdientifie tendencies; it gave opportunities 
for increasing knowledge; and 2 
the means by which the new city was en- 
riched with literary and scientific treasures. 
The establishment of the Museum was one of the 
causes of the rise of Greek science. To it, as 
to a centre, rr from all parts of the 
world converged. It is said that at one time 
not less than fourteen thousand students were 
assembled there. Under the same 
roof were gathered together geometers, astro- 
nomers, emists, mechanicians, engineers. 
There were also poets who ministered to the 
literary wants of the dissipated city—authors 
who could write verse, not only in correct 
metre, but in all kinds of fantastic forms— 
trees, hearts, and eggs. Here met together 
the literary dandy and the grim theologian. 
At their repasts occasionally the king himself 
would preside, enlivening the moment with the 
condescensions of —1 relaxation.” From 
this Museum, tradition says, issued the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and more authentically history tells us of the 
influence its speculative scholars exercised over 
the early life of doctrinal Christianity. As its 
establishment marks the rise of science and 
of the more exact philosophy, so tho order 
issued by Justinian to close the philosophical 
schools is chosen by Dr. Draper as the epoch of 
final decrepitude and death of Greek intellectual 
development. It began with Thales, who 
sought to explain the Kosmos without the 
aid of theology; it ended nearly twelve centu- 
ries afterwards with Proclus, who declared that 
theology was supreme, above reason and science 
Tais conclusion seems to be coincident with the 
starting-point. It looks like a circle of eu- 
deavour — as, indeed, it has been called. But 
there is no reality in the appearance, the fact is 
If any geome- 
trical form should be chosen to represent the 
path along which the human mind had travelled 


reader as a whole and complete picture. 


— 


from Miletus to Alexandria, it should be a 
spiral not a circle. True, the thought of man 
had moved in many apparent es, but it 
used in Neo-Platonism at a point in advance 
of that from which it started; and in its course, 
and while it appeared many times to retrace its 
steps, it really each time described but a new arc 
in the intellectual sphere. The summary which 
Dr. Draper gives us both of the nature of the 
various questions asked during this E and 
of the results attained, is of a useful kind; 
to having constructed one for himself, the 
student will find this to be of great value. But 
work of this order can scarcely be done 
vicariously. io i 
entering upon the gen uropean 
development Dr. — digresses to consider 
the influence exer by the philosophy of 
Rome, and the concentration of political 
power under the Empire. It was the condition 
of the Roman world that made Christianity 
possible; at least that gave it an opportunity of 
spreading. Two distinctions are insisted upon 
by our author—one between Christianity as a 
religious faith and its organised ecclesiastical 
form, and a second between the doctrinal forms 
which Christianity as a religion assumed. 
These are said to have been threefold : Judaic, 
Gnostic, African. The first and second flourished 
for a time and then expired. The African form 
continues. This last is identical with what Dr. 
Milman in his history er as Greek 
Christianity. It arose in exandria, was 
allied to Platonism, and gave form and expres- 
sion to the patristic beliefs which are received 
amongst us as our common church creeds. The 
period during which this formation of theological 
symbols ed, is the European of 
inquiry, and closes with the capture of Rome 
by Alaric. The age of faith in the East was 


brought to a premature close by the com- 
bined force of Vandalism and Mohammedan- 
ism; Asia and Africa were lost to Chris- 
tendom. The age of faith in the West 


is marked by paganism ; the Popes increase their 
independent power, reject science, aud create the 
Italian form of religion. Through the alliance 
of the Popes with France, that form was difused, 
and produced the evils which always result from 
the union of religious superstition with political 
power. These chapters in which the ecclesias- 
tical and social history of the middle agesis given 
are of great interest. The skill with which the 
selection of facts has been made, and with which 
they have been so combined as to produce a 
vivid effect, is of a very rare kind. It can scarcely 
be said to belong to the intellectual develop- 
ment of Europe. It was a period of stagnation 
or retrogression. But the fact is apparent, when 
this portion of the work is reached, that Dr. 
Draper has a distinct object before his mind, 
that of showiog the superiority of science over 
theology, just as Mr. Lewes writes his history 
of philosophy to show the superior worth of 
Positivism. 

This account of the age of faith is closed 
by a general view of the condition of society, 
which may be regarded as an estimate 
of the work of the Church without science, 
and as an indictment against it. The picture 
is indeed a gloomy and terrible one. The 
seventh chapter which concludes the history of 
the period is devoted to a detailed examination 
of the condition of England in the sixteenth 
century and again at the close of the seven- 
teenth. The following paragraph contains the 
contrast between the progress in the of 
credulity without science and that already made 
in this age of reason and science :— 

Whoever will examine the condition of England at 
successive periods 2 her passage through the Age 
of Faith, will see how slow was her progress, and will, 

rhaps, be surprised to find at its close how small was 

eradvance. The ideas that had served her for so 
many centuries as a guide bad rather obstructed than 
facilitated her way. But whoever will consider what 
she has done since she fairly entered in her age of 
reason, will remark a wonderful contrast. There has 
not been a progress in physical conditions only—a 
securing of better food, better clothing, and better 
shelter, swifter locomotion, the procurement of indi- 
vidual happiness, an extension of the term of life. 
There has been a great moral advancement, Such 
atrocities as those mentioned in the foregoing para- 


‘graphs are now impossible, and so unlike our own 


manners that doubtless we read of them at first with 
incredulity, and with difficulty are brought to believe 
that these aro the things our ancestors did. What a 
difference between the dilatoriness of tbo past, its 
unsatisfactory end, and the energy and well-directed 
intentions of the present age, which have already 
yielded results like the prodigies of romance. 

These results Dr. Draper classifies under 
three heads: —“ 1. The ascertainment of the 
commen of the earth in the universe. 2. The 

story of the earth in time. 3. The position of 
mau among living beings.” This sketch of 


_ the discovery of fresh facts and the formation of 


scientific theories of their connection is one 
which, though rapidly made, is full of interest 
and of useful information. It need not, how- 
ever, detain us; it must be looked at by = 
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conclusion is of more importance to us, and is 
one that needs to be enforced upon our theo- 
Jogical teachers of the present time. It is evi- 
dent that for the arrangement and examination 
of physical phenomena the scientific method is 
the right one. The denial of this delayed the 
ucceptance of the truth respecting the relation 
of the earth to the solar system more than a 
century, postponed the discoveries which were 
inevitably dependent upon that, and deferred the | 
social and material improvement of the people 
for a still longer period. By way of conclusion 
we quote two sentences. Tnere is no literary 
crime greater than that of exciting a social, and 
especially g theological odium agaist ideas that 
are purely scientific, none against which the 
disapproval of every educated man ought to be 
more strongly expressed. . There is 
a fairer hope for nations animated by a siacere 
religious sentiment, who, whatever their poli- 
tical history may have Been, have always agreed 
in this, that they were devout, than for a people 
who dedicate themselves to a selfish pursuit of 
material advantages, who have lost all belief in 
a future, and are living without any God.“ 


SOME MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 


Space being precious, we can only take a few 
notes of some of the magazines this month. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s article on the Church of Eng- 
land in Macmillan is dealt with elsewhere, but no 
one can pass this magazine by without once more 
referring to ‘‘Madcap Violet,” the freshest tale, 
nay, almost the only tale written with genius that 
is now going through the serials. The next notice- 
able article is by Mrs. Masson on Mrs. Thrale. It 
is a mere compilation, easily done, but it indicates 
distinctive appreciation of character. Thanks to 
Miss Hill, whom we have often had to thank 
before, for her article on Our Common Land,” 
but should it not be Common Lands 7 

Is The Dilemma in Blackwood really come to 
„the end? If so, the end is abrupt, and the title 
a mistake, notwithstanding some extraordinary 
merits which we bave alluded to before, in the tale. 
The article entitled ‘‘1895” is a humorous skit on 
the Lady-help movement, which we all know 
is a great deal more sentimental than practical. 
“A. H. K. B. writes a paper on Norman Macleod, 
but it is altogether overdone. There is also a 
review of Mr. Ashley's life of Lord Palmerston,” 
but in the now usual Atheneum style of mere 
account and extracts. Singular to say there is no 
political article. 

Of Temple Bar let us say that Mr. Wilkie 
Collins keeps up the mystery of the ‘‘Two Desti- 
nies” in his characteristic style, but that ‘‘ Her 
Dearest Foe” for once, but for once only, hangs 
fire. The best article here is on John Forster, by 
R. H. Horne Orion Horne, of course —in which 
we are glad to read that there exists an extensive 
Dickens correspondence which Mr. Forster did not 
use. As we said when Mr. Forsters Life of 
Dickens came out, it was impossible that Dickens 
should have written only to Forster. We gather 
that he wrote a good deal to others, Orion 
Horne amongst them. 

The Hand of Ethelberta,” in the Cornhill, is 
working up to a climax, and so is the ‘‘ Atonement 
of Leam Dundas,” of which let us repeat what we 
said last month, that Mrs. Lynn Linton—for, of 
course, it can be nobody but Mrs. Lynn Linton— 
never before wrote with such power and such dra- 
matic force. We, in common with the writer on Sir 
Henry Taylor's poems, have an admiration of them 
~-have long had that admiration, but we altogether 
decline to adopt Mr. George Barnett Smith’s (?) 
characterisation of ‘‘grandeur and durability.” 
Sir Henry Taylor is incapable of grandeur, This 
is not saying much against him, and we should not 
have said it but for this unfortunate criticism. 
How many poets have attained to grandeur? 

Let us say of Fraser that it has a most valuable 
article, to begin with, on Secondary Education 
in Scotland,” an amusing one on “Sicilian Fairy 
Tales,” a scientifically instructive one on ‘‘ A Beam 
of Light,” a politically suggestive one on ‘‘ India’s 
Expectations,” and—but in place of going further, 
let us quote something that ought to send the 
spriog throug’: heart and brain: 


Out of the city, far away 
With Spring to-day !— 

VW here copses tufted with primrove 
Give me repose, 

Wood «sorrel and wild violet 
Soothe my soul's fret, 

The pure delicious vernal air 
Blows away care, 

The birds’ reiterated songs 
Heal fancied wrongs. 

Down the rejoicing brook my grief 
Drifts like a leaf, 

And on its gently murmuring flow 
Cares glide and go ; 


The 1 ep sere = — 2 and hedges, 


The sproutiog 

Waving beside the water's brink, 
Come like a cool drink 

To fever'd lips, like fresh soft mead 
To kine that feed. 

Much happier than the kine, I bed 
My creaming head 

In grass ; I see far mountains blue, 
Like beav'n in vier, 

Green world and suuny sky above 
Alive with love ; 

All, all, however came they there, 
Divinely fair. 


Is this the better oracle, 
Or what streots tell! 
O base confusion, falsehood, strite, 
Man pu's in life! 
Sink, thou Life-Measurer !—I can say 
I've lived a day; 
And memory holds it now in keeping, 
Aqake or sleeping. 
The two remarkable tales in the Gentleman“ 


Magazine — Mr. |Bachanan’s “Shadow of the 
Sword,” and Mr. Francillon’s Dog and his 
Shadow —are well continued. There is also a 
capital article on the Press in the House of Com- 
mons, by the Member for the Chilterm Hundreds, 
but it is deficient ia personal information. 

Mr. Farjeon continues the Duchess of Rose- 
mary Lane with remarkable effect in Tinsley, Do 
we recognise a half-portrait of Mr. Odger in Seth 
Dunbrick? Surely we do! Very tender is 
„Meggie?“ Sois Herr Rudinger’s Life Dream.” 
What a faculty of imagination is being developed 
just now! Compare it with what existed a hundred 
years ago, When Evelina” and Pamela were 
considered to be the works of prodigies. 

Scribner's Monthly still excels all other magazines 
in variety. Its freshness belongs to the New 
World. We are disappointed—let us now say— 
with Bret Harte’s story, but very interesting are 
the papers on Lale College” and the Astor 
Family. Let us quote something for personal 
amusement and nations] edification from the 
charming Notes” :— 


The theory seems still to prevail in some quarters, 
that all new Americanisms, however —— are 
slang, and all new Anglicisms, however uncouth, are 


2 5" spt oy has eying — 8 oe, 
an American who was eroquet in Eaglan 
last summer. What a d — * said she in 


dignantly, when her mallet once failed of its duty and 
she missed her bot. Oh, my dear,” said an English 
cousin, “ should not use such slang expressivns,” 
“ What should I have said” asked the American. 
“You might have said, replied the Eoglish maiden, 
after canvassing her vocabulary for a nunex- 
ceptionable pbhraze—“ you might have said, What a 
beastly fluke !'” 


The Langham Magazine, edited by Mr. Voysey, 
is new tous. It is worth more no'ice than we can 
give to it this month. Let us say, however, that 
while its theology is free—witness ‘‘ Moral Theiem ” 
—its writing is characterised by very high culture. 
Whether or no it intends to be a sort of light 
monthly Westminster, we cannot yet say, but Mr. 
Newman's article indicates, and that very earnestly, 
Theism, not Atheism—to which the Wcstminater 
seems to have surrendered itself. We decline to 
accept Mr. Kirkman as the greatest guide in philo- 
sopby, or to say that he has not ‘‘ assumptions,” 
both of which positions seem to be assumed 
by one writer here. By-the-bye, who is Mr. Kirk- 
man ? 

We have to call attention to the admirable 
development of the ‘‘ Pennant Family” in the 
Quiver, and to a fine article’ on the ‘‘ Martyrdom 
of St. Stephen,” by Dr. Hanna, in the same 
magazine, Cassell's Family Magazine is full of 
practical domestic advice, wise and sound, as well 
as ite usual variety of tale and song. In the 
Sunday at Home Dr. Stoughton continues bis 
papers on Westminster Abbey,” but the author 
should take more space. He does not give himself 
room for picturesque effect. Miss Frances Browne 
has gaod fortune in her tale of the American 
War” in the Leisure Hour, and very admirable 
are Canon Rawlinson’s paper on Pheenicia” and 
Mr. Wright’s on ‘ Palmyra”—both written by 
men whoknow more than any other living men upon 
the subjects of which they write. Most readers 
will regret the end of The Storm of Life” in 
Good Woods, Of course, goodness is not always 
punished by pain and misery, although it is not 
always blessed by earthly pleasure. Nevertheless, 
Hesba Stretton never wrote more powerfully than 
she has in this tale. We don’t think that Professor 
Blackie, although he says some clever things con- 
cerning the Natural History of Atheism,” has 
hit upon a philosophy of it, and that surely 
should be done. The Sunday Magazine is not re- 
markable, except for a fine and seasonable paper 
by Dr. Allon on the ‘* Teachings of Spring.” 

The Argosy has the end of ‘‘Ketireh,” by Johnny 
Ludlow, but as we intimated last month, Johnny 
has grown beyond youth. Mrs, Wood continues | 


**Edina” with power, but the writing is some- 
What slovenly, In the Day of Rest Mr. Mac- 
donald is developing in Thomas Wingfield, 
Carate,” a high theology which we hope the readers 
will think about and not skip as they read—for he 
gives us much ia little, The most remarkable 
papers next to Mr. Macdonald's are Dr. Vaughan 
on tho Chapters of Faith.” 

We have not yet received the Congregational 
Magazine, but have to testify to the continued fresh- 
ness of the (General Baptist Magczine, Dickinson's 
TReolog cal Quarterly is full of the best theological 
writing of America and the continent—without 
question the best selection of theological writing 
that is issued. In the American Monthly, pub- 
lished also by Mr. Dickinson, the best paper is by 
Dr. Collyer on Patience,” 

All the children’s magazines are before us. 
Firat, Good Things, the best in which is Henry 
Kingsley’s tale of the Mystery of the Island.” 
Peep Show is not quite so characteristically 
humorous as usual, but good—perhaps better, 
notwithstanding. Little Folks has a magnificent 
programme well filled and well illustrated, Lastly, 
St. Nicholas accosts vs with its American hamour 
and American freshness. Let us end our notices 
with the genial welcome to England to America's 
Birthday Party” this year, which may be taken 
as an indication of Mr. Goldwin Smith's mistaken 
views of American fecling :— 

And we are happier to have England come than any- 


one else. For we can never forget that she is our 

mother-country, that her language is our lan 

and that, io prast posh, Ser blood is our blood. 

British lion is a noble beast, and we welcome him 

warmly when he comes to us in jolly good humour, 

Se > os to seo us, This is very 
to 


erent from the way he came growling and a 
hundred years ago. He isa terrible II 
I doubt if avy bational bird or beast, except the 
American eagle, could have torn itself away from the 
British lion, us our bird did in the last century. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers, Edited by 
the Rey. W. Lucas Cotduxs, M.A. (Supplemen- 
tary Series.) Liry. By the Ebrron. (W. Black · 


wood and Sons.) The editor and publishers have 
done wisely to contjue the series of classical works 
for Eaglish readers which were so widely appre- 
ciated. We welcome the first volume of a supple- 
mentary series, and we can specially commend it to 
all young persons as an admirably attractive and 
interesting introduction to the study of Roman 
history. An introductory chapter gives an account 
of Livy and his works ; the following chapters con- 
tain a skilful abridgment of those works; and are 
followed by a map of Hannibal’s route. 

The Death and Burial of Aas. A tragedy of 
Sophocles translated into English verse by Lewis 
Camppet,, M. A., LL.D. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons.) Dr. Campbell continues his translation of 
Sophocles very successfully. The commendation 
which we gave to the (Edipus and Philoctetes we 
can repeat in reference to the play before us, It 
is admirable as a poetical translation, and affords 
a faithful though not a perfectly literal rendering 
of the original. The same spirit auimates both, 
and in consequence, the same general effect is left 
upon the reader’s mind by the one as by the other, 
The character of the translation will be best seen 
by a few quotations. Lines 125 and 126 are thus 


rendered :— 
For now I feel 
All we that live are but an idle show, 
And weak presentmeut of a shadowy dream. 


The lines in which Jacinessa describes the result of 
her entreaties to Ajax to remain within his tent on 
the fatal night of madness (292, &c., in the original), 
are thus given :— 


He, with few words well known to women’s ears, 
Checks mo: The silent partner is the best,” 


These show the limits Dr. Campbell has fixed for 
himself as atranslator. The following will exhibit 
his power of rhythmical writing :— 


Wild winter's snows 
Make way for bounteons suinmer's flowery tread, 
And night's sad orb retires for A 
With ts white steeds to illumine the g y 
The furious storm-blast lea ves the groaning sea 
Gently to rest. Yea, the r 
Frees whom he binds, nor holds enc for aye. 
And sball not men be taught the temperate will! 


The Christian's Manual. A Practical Guide to 
the Study of the Emended New Testament. By 
W. Carta. (Williams and Norgate.) Mr. Cartan 
has sought to reconstruct the articles of the 
Christian faith as they were before fathers and 
and councils of the Church had put their construc- 
tion uponthem. In this purpose he has had recourse 
tothe New Testament, though not to it exclusively, 
since many of its doctrines are found in an earlier 
stage of develcpment in tie Old Testament. He 
has further sought to find the true text of Scripture, 
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and from it to compile such a creed as he believes 
to be the creed of Christianity, though not of 
Christendom. The method seems to us to be open 
to certain objections, though we perfectly agree 
with those who refuse to accept the opinions of 
the Fathers before the words of Scripture. But 
something must be allowed to the too-much-abused 
doctrine of development. However, spart from 
the general question of method, this is a book which 
will be found exceedingly useful to professional 
students of the New Testament. To them it is 
addressed by its author. 

Hidden ures of the New Testament, etc. 
Ry J. F. B. Trstinc, B.A. (Bagster and Sons.) 
This work, written for the general Christian reader, 
is novel both in purpose and execution. The 
author's principle is that it is essential to the 
true rendering of thoughts from one language to 
another that where the original writer repeats him- 
self himself the translator should repeat himself, 
and where the former varies his words the latter 
should do likewise.” The application of this is 
obvious. There are many words in the Greek 
Testament which have been translated sometimes 
one way, sometimes another, words which come 
closely together in the same passage. The author 
gives in the preface one or two familiar illustra- 
tions, as in comparing 1 Peter i. 7, the words 
‘ praise,’ ‘honour,’ glory are an exact rendering 
of the Greek with John xiii. 50, 51, and John ix. 
24, where we have ‘glory,’ ‘honour,’ and 
‘praise,’ although in each case the originsl word 


is that translated glory in the former example.” 


We might quote many other illustrations, aas, To 
the pulling down of strongholds; casting down 
imaginations, and not for your destraction. The 
same word in all cases, excepting that in the 
second, the form is participia!,” and A good 
profession: = good confession. The same words 
n both cases, literally the good confession.” These 
will show the character of this work, which has 
been executed with accuracy and diligence. It 


s hould be interesting to any reader of the Bible 


to study it with the assistance of this little but 


scholarly handbook. 
Texte and Daily Mottoes for Young 
Christians. With illustrative Bible for 


every Morning and Evening of the Year. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) This little book has been got up 
with great care. The texts are short and well 
selected, and the appearance, on the whole, is most 
attractive. We have no doubt that it will find a 
good audience. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Lonrox Scuool Boarp.—At the meeting of the 
on Sir Charles Reed announced 
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L take such steps in the matter as 
may expedient. The 
largely attended, delegates being — 
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twenty-five districts or vestries. Mr. Z. D. Berry 
(Westminster) presided, and briefly opened the 

roceedings, a which various delegates ad- 

ressed themselves to the subject. The ers, 
wi an exception, found fault with what was 
te the extravagant and in some instances un- 
necessary expenditure of the board, which mounted 
up from 31. in the pound to 5d. in the pound. 
After several speeches had been delivered, a reso- 
lution condemning the expenditure of the board 
was , and a committee was nominated to give 
effect to sach rerolution. 

School, Boarps anp Cuorcu Durs. —In the 
House of Commons on Friday, Mr. Richard asked 
the Vice-President of the Council whether he was 
aware that the school board of Burston-with- 
Shimpling, Norfolk, in advertising for a certificated 
mistress, offer a salary of 60/. per annum, with 5/. 
in addition if the mistress will take charge of the 
Sunday-school, and accasionally play the organ in 
Chureh „; and whether a school board can * 
make such arrangements and apply their funds to 
such rg mag Lord Sandon: I have no doubt 
that the member for Merthyr has correctly 
quoted the advertisement ; but he does not tell me 
in what newspaper it was issued, and I must con- 
fese that I was not aware of it till I saw his ques- 
tion. The House will, I am sure, agree with me 


that ve inconvenience might be caused if I 
k the censorship of the advertisements of 
school boards for teachers. (“ Hear, hear,” and a 


laugh.) The two other points of hs question I will 
‘at once answer, As to the legality of arrange- 
ments being made by a school board for their 
teacher to play the organ in a church or to teach in 
» Sunday-school, we were advised in a somewhat 
similar case that such arrangements are legal. I 
must at the same time —. the hon. gentleman 
tbat the Education Department has nothing to do 
with the Sunday occupations of the t ers or 
with their religious views and observances— (hear, 
hear)—and that the 8 has no dut 
—— teachers in public elementary schoo 
er the present Jaw beyond that of seeing that 
they ere lay persons, are certificated, conduct their 
schools properly and respectably, and give the 
requisite number of hours of efficient secular 
instruction in accordance with the code. (Hear. 
hear.) As to the second a of the question, I 
need hardly say that the legality of charging the 
rates with payments in retarn for duties connected 
with Sunday-schools, churches, or chapels, is quite 
a different matter. ith such questions, however, 
I bave no power whatever to interfere officially, 
and it reste entirely with the auditor under the 


regulations of the Local Government Board to 
examine and decide whether the ex iture of 
school boards is such as may lawfully be made. I 


assume, of course, that the psyment in question 
was to be made out of money raised by rate and not 
out of any other fund. I cannot but ray that if I 
was a member of a echool board nothing would 
induce me to sanction the burdening of the rates 
with payments to teachers for matters such as 
those in the advertisement, which Parliament has 
not placed under the control of school boards. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Wurrenaver.—The following is the result of 
a — taken here on Friday upon the question of 
establishing a school board for the township of 
Whitehaven. For the school board, 212 ; against, 
1, 165. 1 st school board, 953. 

Tut New Epvucation Copr.—The Education 
Code, as modified for the present year, was issued 
from the Education Department on Wednesday. 
One of the conditions of Standard IV., that the 
nag shail yy — a from memory before 
the inspector fifty lines of poetry, is expunged. 
Articles 30 and 31 are r " rot = 
vided that after the 3lst December last no day 
scholar above nine years of and no evening 
scholar above thirteen should be examined in 
ia Standard I.; the other that after the 3lst 
of December next they should not be examined in 
Standard II. 


oyed in that capacity when the minutes relatip 
1 pensions were — . 


The female population of London excceds the 

* by 220, 158. 
ourteen years oysters cost two pounds a 
bushel ; now the ike is twelve guineas ! * 

THe ALEXANDRA PAtAck— We can only note, 
without being able to describe at length, the pro- 
duction here last Saturday of Susannah, based 
upon the story of the — (we "the last but 
two of Handel's oratorios, composed only ten 
years before his death- The well-tilled concert- 
room indicated the 1 curiosity to hear a 
musical work which has not been publicly 
performed this century. It abounds in fine 
airs and duets, but the choruses are sub- 
ordinate—one or two of them, however, being 
well-known in consequence of their production at 
recent Handel Festivals. We need not say that 
Susannah was well performed; both soloists and 
chorus being well up to mark, and Mr. Weist Hill 
conducting with his usual energy. Excellent, and 
often charming as is the music, Susannah is never 
likely to be popular; the subject hardly being 
for an oratorio, and E, casing 

of the great 


than most of the other elaborate wor 
master, 


« 


Slennings. 


— — 


Mr. Todhunter’s work on the late Dr. Whewell, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, being an 
account) of his writings, with selections from his 
literary and scientific correspondence, will be 
—- in a few days by Messrs. Macmillan and 


A minister, while marrying a couple of bis rustic 
parishioners, felt exceedingly disconcerted, on his 
asking the bridegroom if he were willing to take 
the woman for his wedded wife, by his ee 
his head and saying, ‘‘ Ay, I’m wullin, but 1 
rather hae her sister. 

Morus ic Carpets.— Moths will work in — — 
in rooms that are kept warm in winter as as 
in summer. A sure method of removing the pests 
is to pour strong alum-water on the floor to the 
distance of half a yard around the “y = before 
laying the carpets. Then once or twice during the 
season sprinkle dry salt over the t before 
sweeping. Iurects do not like salt, and sufficient 
adheres to the carpet to prevent them alighting 
upon it.— The Gardener's Magazine. 

Int Rient or Property in A Wepptne Riva. 
—At the Sheffield County Court on Thursday the 
judge (Mr. T. Ellison) gave judgment in a case 
which involved the question of a wife’s control 
over a wedding-ring. e wife died at her mother’s 
house, and shortly before her death gave her her 
weddiog-ring. e husband now claimed the 
value of it as a set-off against a claim brought 
egainst him for his wife’s board and lodging. In 
giving judgment, his honour said a weddi “ring 
came under a class of articles which the wife b 
separately and independently of ber husband, and 
she had power to keep them, but she had no power 
to give them away, or to leave them from her hus- 
band, On the contrary, the husband had power 
to give them away even during her life. In this 
case the wife had no power to give awsy her ring, 
and his judgment must be accordingly. 

A Parrot Srory.—To make a purchase a rather 
dignified young lady entered a florist’s, when she 
was accosted as follows by asbrill voice resembling 
that of an old woman, Shut the door! Don't 
you know any better? It’s cold outside!” Very 
much overcome with mortification and embarrass- 
ment, she looked about for the speaker, saying, 
„Excuse me, but the wind blew so I could hardly 
close the door. Well, mind your eye, miss, 
and don’t do it again!” pursued the voice, when 
to her it astonishment and amusement the 
young lady found that she had been conversing 
with a parrot. Annoyed at the bird for deceiving 
ber so, the young lady turned her back to the cage, 
and was intent upon examining some flowers. 
Suddenly the same voice, or what seemed to be, 
said to her. What can I do for you, miss?” 
“If you hold your tongue, I sball be gratified above 
all things,” replied the young lady, tarning round 
as she spoke, and discovering the shopwomen. 


 ————— 


NEW RAIL War Mar, Gratis.—To meet the desire 
of the public to procure ‘‘Horniman’s Map,” which 
shows the various railways, the population of each 
town according to the last census, and also the 
Market days, it has been published in a convenient 
form and will be supplied gratis on application to 
any of the ‘‘Agents for Horniman’s Pure Tea, or by 
post of Messrs. Horniman, Tea Importers, London. 
3,248 Acrxts—Chemists, Confectioners, &c., in 
every town sell HonNIMaAn’s PURE TEA, in Packurs 
only.—[ADvT. ] 


HoLtoway's OINTMENT AND Pitts.—The Best 
Friends —In cases of erysipelas, inflammation, ulceratior, 
and all the varieties of skin diseases, Holloway’s Ointment 
never fails to give relief. Its firet application lessens 
the inflammation and diminishes both heat and pain. This 
soothing Ointment, by depurating the blood on its route to 
or return from the affected „ promotes healthy action. 
Even old indolent ulcers, which have resisted every other 
treatment, speedily assume an improved appearance, healthy 
aye spring up. the sore contracts, and soon closes 

y the judicious use of Llolloway’s noted remedies. In severe 
and chronic cases the Pills should always be taken, as their 
purifying, alterative, aperient, and restorative qualities place 
the whole mass of solids and fluids in a wholesome condition. 

Tus most acute neuralgic pains are relieved by using 
Bright’s Solution. This is the only preparation ever dis- 
covered which, by external application, really affords imme- 
diate relief from this painful and hitherto obstinate malady. 
All that is necessary ip the simple application of this y 
8 merely to dip the camel’s-hair brush into the solution and 
then paint it over that part where the pain predominates. 
The selution causes neither irritation nor discolouration of 
the skin ; and though powerful and rapid in its action, can be 
epplied by non- ronal persons with perfect safety. Sold 
ao chemists iu bottles at 1s läd. Wholesale depot, 21, 

ilson-street, Finsbury. 

ASTHMA AND MALAbviEs oF rur CuEest AND LUNGS. 
—Slade’s Anti-Asthmatic Cigarettes, after many careful 
trials, and found to be sae, efficient, and agreeable, are pre- 
rcribed at the Brompton and Vicioria park Hospitals, and 
by many other eminent hyqicians in the United Ringdom, 
Colonies, and on the Coutinent. They afford instant relief 
(however distressing the pgroxysms may be), in every case, 
aud in many instances a final cure. 28. 9d, de. 6d,. 
and IIa. — Thomas Slade, 118, Long-acre, London, and all 
Chemists. 


A Disnonest Practice.—For the seke of extra proft 
some unprincipled tradesmen, when asked for Keckitt's Paris 
Blue in Squares, su: stitute inferior kinds in the same form. 
The Paris Blue, “As used in the Privce of Wales’s Laundry,” 
is now so uviversally esteemed for its splendid quality—above 
all other * it is 2 observe — only 

nuine w squares, wra up in pink paper 
— I. Reckitt and Sons’ name and trade-mark. Refuse all 
blue which is not so wrapped, 
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Births, Marringes, und Penths. PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY. SINGER prics 8 
— 1 w. o. avian a 5% 
[4 wnlform charge of One Shilling tprepatd) le made vaste 8 — 1 
announcements a 
8 Right Hon. the Earl of] Frederick Harrison, Eg. 
postage-stamps will be received. AU such an- ag v X — 8 acutnes £5 5s. 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name The Res tl. F. Cowper, M F. W. ven Frans Rea” M 2 
and address of the sender.) Money ready to be acvanced on short notice, and in sums — — 1 22 
BIRTHS. of any amount, for the purchase of y or paying off SINGER ON TO WORK 
RICHARDSON — Dec. 18, 1875, at Autananarivo, the wife fta ant rden | HIRE vr 
the J. Bi „Missions e on Mis- a 
F . Ma. REND 
heath, the wife of Morell Theobald, of a son, stillborn. THE LONDON AND GENERAL 23 9s, 6d. ——.— 
PALMER—BOWMAN—Morch 28, st the Congregationa? PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY M — 
‘ — — 5 ongregationa nder the Building Societies Act, 1874) aa 
Church, Tottenham-court-road, by I. D. Bevan, LL.D, | Gocorporated u 
~ Rer. Edward Honea Palmer, * son of Mr. Gone Shares, £10. Monthly 2 Ss, Fintrance Fee, ls. SINGER ON IN 
„ . wi 
of the bie Aistendes Geeks Beua, a OFFICES: 387, SPRAND, W.C. : HIRE PORTABLE 
DUNBAR—McINTYRE.—March 29, at the Congrega- Cuarrwan: THOMAS HUGHES, Esq. QC, QGEWInG AT CASE 
tional Chureh, Ryton-on-Tyne, the Rev. J. W. Dunbar, Vicr-PRESIDENTS: 
MA., minister of Gillespie Church, Dunfermhne, to Right Hon. the Earl of | Frederick Harrison, Reg ) 28 6d. von 
— Cleland, daughier of J. Mcintyre, Esq, of The aa is — Vernon Lushington, Esq. MU ˖ TRAVELLING. 
rr oan acs aoe Reeth == , 
. t 0 ev. n Hooper, ms recei on 
assisted by the Rer. 1 ome Green, of Ashton, F — short notices. Shares may be taken at any tire. No back SINGER ON HIRE 
eldest son of W. E. Melland, of Manchester, to Ellen | payments, Money ready to be advanced on Freebuld or PRICE pm 
MALCOLM ARNOTT.—_Serdh re Tucatly. | ONWING FROM 
Church, Clepham, by the Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, 9233 re : e * 12 „ 1 0 10 * 8 20 
DD, ees wy Be Jeon „„ ee £5 66. yim 
m, cor alcolm, Dundee, — 
lismina MeMurray. Arnott, daughter of David. Arnott, Manoging Director, W. R.SELWAT. Mon ' ‘WERK. 
Esq., and niece ot James McMurray, Eq, Wandle louse, 1 3 1 
Wandsworth. é' THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL Ve coc a: 
CROSFIE IL. b- GREEN. —Mareb 39, at the Friends’ Meet- RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. SINGER ON HIRE 
ing House, Hastings, G. T. Crosi eld, son of Joseph Cros- PRICE AT TERMS 
d, of Reigate, to Mary, younpess daughter of Thomas POW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR WITHIN 
D Green, of en Wee. TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, QEWING FROM oo 
: re yap ae REACH 
DAWSON.—March 29, at hi ide Aldcliffe H — 0 or 
Lancaster, Edward Dewscn, Keg, aged tight).two years, | 90, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane Mons £5 56. r. 
5 above forty years J.P. for the County Pa'atine of HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 1 AND 
neuster. . 
BENHAM.—March 27, at Hastings, Horriet, youngest| for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, ON HIRE 
— of the late Mr. John Lee Benham, of Wigmore- | with Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening SINGER PRICE 
KENNERLEY Ha A. at Gravesend, Margaret, widow Fu Teer at the Office of the Binumace a 2 
* : — , 5 Southam ptou-buildings, 
of the late Rev. Thomas Kenoerley, in her seventy-fourth — ae eS _ Swing FROM PURCHASE 
181 a WITHOUT EXTRA 
THOMAS.—April 1, 70, Jane, wife of Edward NVEST Ne 
W) nee 1 Aber, — HOW 10 ae N AL MO x Mon £5 5s. COAT. 
— | Apply at oo 28 2 my 
THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- | Southampton buildi hancery-lane. sume under 
i i 7 and , ble . ON HIRE. 
1 to hee mar ag causing on — 1 53 uts opened, and Interest allowed en the SINGER PRICE May be returned 
voice. For these symptoms use ne in the form of | minimum monthly balances. Cheque-boeks supplied, Eng- or purchased at 
jujubes. Glycerine, in there agreeable confections, — in | lish and Foreigu Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, and QEWING FROM 
imity to the glands at the moment they are excited by | Advances made thereon. * any time, or pur - 
D e r e e | ene Benk e Ng. NN. ope £5 Be, . by oom 
June Epps and C., leren Chemists, 48, | until 9 o'clock in the Evening. | Moe ES * tinuing the hire. 
r. 12 and — — 1 A Pamphlet, with full particulare may be had on application — 
1e at Home.—Jupson are most usefu 
and effectual. Ribbons, silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid FRANCIS RAVENSCLOFT, Manger. INER CAUTION. 
cap eth equi of oom oon goal be dyed in a 12 PRIOS = “Saue 
wit Violet, tem tape ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
— Tk ban, co Ga ee oor LIFE INSURANCE. Cheirman, HENRY ASTS, QEWING From eee 
— and etationere Eeq.—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. pretext of dein 
Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—This most celebrated and 9 ACHINES £5 5s. ‘on SINGE 
Fiat, u. eg nete, ane) emf it ONE MILLION STERLING| M principle.” 
zen, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more nied 
sete oo en —— The onl 
. ,a or Kin 1 &® 
Wholesale, 20, Creat Titehfield-etreet, Oxford-st, W. COMPENSATION SINGER prick „Ne Ex- 
— — os 
DEATH AND INJURIES QEWING FROM 6 ar§ machines 
Adbertisements, Caused 
— 4 — 


A YOUNG LADY SEEKS a RE-ENGAGE. 

MENT as GOVERNESS in a family or schoo'- 
Acquirementa—Evglish, French, aud Music. i 
monials. 


testi. 
Address, Miss Mars 16, Elm-road, Camden- 
town, London, N.W. * — 
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BE SOLD, Cheap, a large and very hand- 
sone AMEKICAN ORGAN and STOOL. It has 
two manuals, sixteen stops, and pedals; the case is walnut. 


It has been very little used, and is m pern et condition. For 


address apply to Mr. Owen, Advertising Agent, 5, Bar- 
tholomew-close, Lone cn. „„ | 


by 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
By the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
OOMPANY, 
Hon. A. Kin Nad, M. P., Chairman. 


ASSURANCE 


| PAID UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local 


or 
64 Conni. and 10, Keaunt-staast, Lonpon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLLECTIONS OF 


CARTER’S 


WILL PRODUCE A BRILLIANT DISPLAY TAROUGHOUT THE SEASON. 
Price Jos. 6d., 158., 218., 42s., & 63s. per collection, post free. 


FLOWERS. 
FLOWER SEEDS 


CARTER’S PRIZE MEDAL LAWN GRASS, per lb., ls. 3d.; per bushel, 208. 
20s. value carriage free. 


5 per cent. 


— ——- 


CARTER’S GRAES SEEDS FOR CRICKET GROUNDS, per bushel, 20s. 


for Cash. 2 


CARTER’S GRASS SEEDS FOR PASTURES, per are, 228. 


6d. to 36s. 


CARTER'’S GRASS SEEDS TO SUIT THE GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis to Purchasers. 


_CARTER'S, the 


237 4 238, HIGH 


— — —— — — — 


Queens Seed omen, 
HOLBORN, LONDON. 


M4cuinas £5 5s. 


Is on the arm 


ä ol the Machine 

OUR NAME aod also on the 

Brass Trade- 

SINGER un n. 

SINGER price e bes 22 
the Company's 
Qswine FROM Depots or of 


Agents 
he Com 
Bp, the 00 mer 


Mon £5 


THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


— — — 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE, 


39, FOSTER LANE, SHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, EC. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICES. 

147, CH APGIDE. E.C. 8. CASTLE gr., KING6- 
3 aT.. N. 

134. OXFORD Ww ine HIGH . 


ar, W. 
a8, MEW INGTON CAUBE- | 131, 80 4 
144 BROMPTON ROAD, 141, wit . CROYDON, 


Mk ; CE STREET 
12, COMMERCIAL RD.,E.| 1, Cl-AREN 1 


AND 96 OTHER BRANCHES IN THE UNITED 


KINGDOM. 


340 


— — SS — 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
Established 1807. 


AGLE 
79, Pall-mall. For Lives only. 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had at the 
Office, or from any of the Company’s Agents, post free. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


SPECIALITIES IN LADIES“ SHOES 


FOR THE SPRING. 
MOROCCO “GARDEN” SHOES, to lace, double soles 
Pretty and curable, )2s. 64. 


Morocco “OXFORD” Indoor Shoes, 5s. 6d. 
Illustrated catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL & BURT, 192, Ox‘ord-street, 
London, W. 


— 


JOHN BURGESS ANDO SON’S 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ES2ENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


has been Manufactured only by them 
FOR MQRE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT 


107, STRAND corner of Savoy Steps) LONDON 


Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS & SONS. | 


rt ee — — — — | 


ITT ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO. 

NIUM B8ALOON.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 
having completed the rebuildi.g and enlargement of * 
A 


invite all bnyers to inspect their varied 
TES, Hermoniums, and American Organs. 
Specialities: — New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, full 
compass, 25 guineas and 27 guineas, the cheapest, strongest, 
and most nt pianette yet produced; also their new 
grand iron obli..ue, frame of iron, equal in power and ri: h- 
ness of tone to a drawing-room grand, price 100 gbiueas. 
City Depot for Mason and Hamlin’s American Organs, No. 
48, Cheapside, 18 guineas to 150 guineas, and for Alexandré's 
Gold Medal Harmoniums, 4 guiveas to 100 guineas. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 

fogering), for beauty and volume of tone unsurpa- sed, 

* inen and 7 guiness, Ao Rudall and Co.'s Prise 

al Flutes, new and second-hand. A great va iety of 

Second-hand Flutes of all fingerings, I guinea to 25 guivens. 

—At KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.'s Manufactory, 48, 
Cheapside. 


Meer BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. direct Importers, 
offer parties seeking really fine, well-tuned instruments, « 
selection of more t 500 boxes, with all the recent im- 
provements, from £4 to £250. Buyers are requested before 
purchasing to visit the new sa'oons, especially devoted to the | 
sale of these enchanting instruments, which for quality have | 
no equal,— Musical Box and Self-acting Instrun.ent Depot, 
No. 48, heapside.— Barre! Pianofortes, 16, 18, sud 90 guineas, 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 


best. Machine head, covered back, &c., 5 guineas ; 
other models, 1 to 12 guiness. The new scale for pasting on 
the fingerboard, 6d., nett. The new Instruction Book, with 
full direct ons tor learning the Banjo, and a large collection 
of Ke, 6s. —KBITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
48, Importers of strings from Italy. 


KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 

The approach of spring indicates the necessity of medicine 
to purify the blood and strengthen the system sgeinst the 
effats of che of weather and the advent of summer. 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being composed of vege- 
table matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, wi'l be found the 
best Fung medicine that cas be used. The «xperience of 
more than fifty years bears out the truth of this assertion. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Deslers iu Patent Medi- 
eines, at 18. Id., 2. Od., and 4s, 6.1, per box. 


- GROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 


2 ELIXIR. 
Fire rele in-Cough 


of such 


y 
. n science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 


H ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says 

y rved how very rapidly and iuvari- 

Cough, Paia, and Irritation of the Chest in 
ulmonary Consumption, and | can, with the 

confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 

strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


i is free from opium and squills, not 

the hesad levitation, but 4 — on and 

constitution. Hence it is with the 

ere 

0 Aus,, 

and all affeetions of the throat and chest. 9 : 
Bold in bottles a 4s. 


and Air Vessels,” a copy of which ca lu 
hemiats. 


“DR. ROOKE’S “ORIENTAL sic ECC 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR.“ 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
„K throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies 


since their first mtroduction in 1836, and are 
for their strengthening and restorative pro 
parties. Hence their mvuriable success in the · chef and cure 


of Liver Complamts, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmon Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 


whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsvever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at Is. lid. and 4s. 0d. 
The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. and IIe, each. 
Both te be clisimed of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
All who wish to serve health and thus proloug lite 
sbould read Dr. Ro»ke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or“ Handy Guide- 
Medicise,” which can be had gratis from apy 
free from Dr. Recke, Scarborough. Con- 
the late eminent autbor Sheridan Knowles 


u will be au imealculablc ooon te ever) pere 


; 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


direct from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
prices :— 
Platx, 16*.; CoLtoursp, 3. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 


Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO. 
222, Oro Kent Roan, LoxDox, 8.E. 


ARMING of CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE and PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, guaranteed for five years. 

JOSEPH TRUSWELL’S improved HOT AIR HEAT. 
ING APPARATUS, to be fixed above or below the floor, 
warranted to heat to 65 in frosty weather,—For 
Prospectus, ete., send to Joseph Truswell, 152, Sutherland- 
road, Sheffield. Separated from Truswell and Holden. 
re MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 

PREPARATIONS. 

GENUINE SCOTCH ORANGE MARMALADE. 
GENUINE SCOTCH PURE JAMS. 
SOUPS IN TINS READY FOR USE. 

Dry Lobsters in Tins, for Salads, Curries, &c. 
Hem and Chicken Sauseges in Skins and Tins. 

DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
be had of . — of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 
Factories, Aberdeen and London. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 
— 2 to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


= 


AMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFITERS, &., 50, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Now that the gloom of winter is 
dispelled by the arrival of spring, 
with bright clear skies and sunny 
days agreeably taking the place of 
unsettled weather, a change in 
clothing becomes as desirable as 
necessary. For some months p s 
Samuel Brothers have been occu- 
pied in producing Cloths expressly 
adapted ‘or Surts and Trousers, yet 
at prices which — rr the 
quality) completely excel all others. 
Although so newly introduced, the 
favour in which these new cloths 
ready stand is highly satisfactory. 

SAMUEL BRUTHERS have 
determined to offer THE NEW 
TROUSERS at 13s. and 14s and 
THE NEW SUITS at 42s,—50s, 


From the establishment of their 
firm, forty-one years ago. SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have made the proper 
Clothing of Youths and Boys their 
closest study, and, from season to 
seavon, brought out new and popu- 
lar fabrics and styles peculiarly in 
keeping with the requirements of 
juventies, Parents and Guardians 
will insure every possible wish 
being fulfilled by visiting Sydenham 
House, as Samuel Brothers have 
prepared (in anticipation of the 
Season) an immense variety of 
SUITS for YOUTHS and BUYS, 
guaranteed to sustain almost any 
amount of wear. All the “ Wear- 
Resisting” Cloths are made from 
Selected Wools, and particular at- 
tention is given to the finishing 
Processes at the Cloth Mille. 

YOUTHS’ and BOYS’ SUITS 
(“ WEAR-RESISTING”), 16s. to 
45s. YOUTHS’ and BUYS’ 
OVERCOATS, 12s. Gd. to 42s. 


So great has been the develop- 
ment of their trade that SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have decided to open 
the new and «xtensive premises, 65 
and 67, Ludgate-hil, which are of 
such extent and so perfectly adapted 
that no possible delay in the eteeu- 
tion of orders can hereafter occur. 

For the present it is sufficient to 
remark that the new premises cover 
upwards of 4, 00 feet area, and are 
being laid out in the most complete 
manner, They will be o for 
business on Tugspay, 18th April, 
the day after Kaster Monday (Bank 


7 uesday, 
18th April. unden d te meet al wakes 


SPRING and SUMMER OVERCOATS, 2ls. to 55s. 

The New Premises are situated next door to Ins City 
Bank, nearly opposite Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ present 
Establishment. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ladgate hill, E C., London. 


180 CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 
immediate rehef in — W Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis rhoea, Cholera Price 135d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. A Surgeon writes—“L have found ‘owle’s Chloro- 
dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any othe: 
medicine” Also, TUWLE’S CHLORODYNE JUJUBES 
and LOZENGES. Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester 
ls. Packet per Post, 
ELIEF of COUGH and ASTHMA in Ten 
Minutes by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
—From Mr. Fox, Omnibus Office, W hitefield-road, Liver- 
pool After years of severe suffering, and fearing many and 
many a night | should have died from suffocation, &c., | was 
induced to try Dr. Locock’s Wafers. Ten minutes after | 
had taken two wafers I felt relief.” Sold by all Druggists at 
ls. Id., 20, 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s, per box. 


The New 
Trousers, 
at 13s. & 74s. 


The 
New Suits, 
at 42s. & 50s. 


Youths’ and 
Boys’ 
Clothing 
for the 


Season. 


OPENING OF 
New 
Premises, 
65 & 67, 
Ludgate Hill, 


ON 


N O MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. 
A Any invalid can cure himself, without medicine, incon- 
cious. or expense, by living on DU BARKY’S DELI- 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cares 
effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual coustipation, 
diarrhces, hemorrhoids, liver comrlaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
out, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnaocy or at sea, sinking fits; cough, 
asthina, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilersy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away; also the bitter feverish 
taste on wak ent up in the mornin: and the smell of tobacco 


— 


end drinking. Twenty-eight years’ invariable success with 
adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of cases considered 
hopeless. It contains four times as much nourishment as 
at 
C 
Rectory, near Fakenham, Norfolk. 
Dee. 5, 1859. 


“ Gent'emen,—I have long known and appreciated the 
virtues of DU BARRT S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD. In all cases of indigestion, and particularly where 
the liver is more than usually affected, I consider it the best 
of all remedies, It regulates the bile, and m kes it flow in 
cases which would not admit of mercury in any shape, In 
short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 
effects JAMES T. CAMPBELL.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“IT am happy to be able to assure you that t ese ‘ast 
two year, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20 — 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty, I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make — mw gg on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publieat on of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—“ Twenty-seven years’ 

DYSPEPSIA, from which [ have suffered great pain 

and inconvenience, and for which I had consulted the advice 

of many, has been effectnally removed by this excellent Food 

in six weeks’ time, &c —PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captaiu 
Royal Navy.—London, Zad October, 1848.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &e¢.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribeble agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough. 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Care No. 52,422 of 
CONSU MPTION.—“ Thirty-three years’ diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver derangement, deafness, singing 
im the ears, constipation, debility, palpitation, shortness of 
breath, and cough have been removed by DU BARRY'S 
DELICIOUS FOOD. My lungs, liver, stomach, head, and 
ears are all right—my hearing pertect.— JAMES ROBERTS, 
Timber Merchant, Frimley.” 


D BARRY’S FOOD. —LIVER, NERVES. — 
Cure No, 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven ears, and so debilitated and nervous that | was 
unable to read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
pess, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, hed prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair 1 took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, and able 
to meke and receive visits and resume my social position, — 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhees, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders. — 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—‘ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry's Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ai! 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as also io diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids.—Dr, RUD WURZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D, 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 


“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, and bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PAKET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles.“ 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
; FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 

| bib, at 28.; of IId., 3s, Gd.; 2ib., 6s.; Sib. l4e.; 12ib., 
28s.; 24lb., 50s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 

cups at 29.; 24 cups, 3s. 6 d.; 48 cups, 63 ; 288 cups, 30s, ; 
576 cups, 55s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobaceo 
or crinking. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
— sustaining than even meat. — IIb, 3s. d.; Alb., 63, ; 
241b., 50s, 


EPOTS: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77 
Regent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Plaee 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Vis 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 28, 
29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfiech Gasse, 
Vienna, and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town, 


RE of LIVER and BILTOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone 


Aprit 5, 1876. 
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SEA SALT. 
___A wonderful strengthener, 
SEA SALT. 
A refreshing luxury. 
SEA SALT 
win Removes lassitude. 
SEA SALT 
Imparts a healthy complexion. 
SEA SALT 
Creates a good appetite. 
SEA SALT 
Renovates the digestion. 


[[IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Eradicates rheumatism. 
Trans 


111 8 
Trin 
1 8 


SEA SALT 
__Strengthens weakly infante. 


SEA SALT 
Stimulates the middle-aged. 


SEA SALT 


Taxis 


18 8 
Restores the decrepid. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Has benefited millions. It should be used by every- 
* Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained 
at the Argyll Baths, Argyll-:treet, Regent-street, and 5, 
New Broad-street, City. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 

Enables you to enjoy a sea bath in 
the cost of a few ive ounces of t 
used witn each gallon of water. 


pb SEA SALT 
Is sold in every town in Great Britain. 


our own room at 
salt should be 


— 


5 Please note 
that it cannot be obtained in bulk, but only in bags and 
baxes bearing the trade mark of the proprietors. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 


Is prepared only by the proprietors, Tidman and Son, 
21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 


CATHERY’S 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


A NEW, PLEASANT, REFRESHING, AND 
SAFE MEDICINE. 
For Bilious Affections, Indigestion, Heartburn 
Acidity of the Stomach, Costiveness, Gout, Loss of 
Appetite, Affections of the Liver, &c. 


Decidedly the most agreeable, and one of the most useful 
Medicines ever offered to the public, and possessing the 


medical properties so beneficial in all the above complaints. 
It immediately relieves the distressing pains of Nervous 
Headache. For Impurities of the Biood, Skin Diseases, 


Pimples on the Face, Boils, Scurvy, or Eruptions on the 
Skin, it is a delightful —— Medicine. It can be given o 
children with the greatest safety. Sold by all Chemists. 
In large bot*les, 2s. each, 
Proprietor—C. CATHERY, 12, Dalston Rise, Hackney. 
Wholesale Agents—TIDMAN and SON, 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London. 


Cosham, near Portsmouth, October 16, 1875. 


Dear Sir,— Permit me to congratulate you very sincerely 
upon the production of the most s le and efficacious 
Saline Aperient that has, in my opinion, been discovered, in 
your Selsine Aperient. 

A martyr for many years to habitual costiveness and its 
comcomitant evils, I am happy to say I now find immense 
relief from the occasional use of your Selzine, the aperient 
qualities of which are so easily regulated by a slight increase 
or otherwise of the quantity prescribed for eagh dose. I find 
it also most useful for acidit y, beartburn, and indigestion. 

I have, moreover, made a careful chemical examination of 
the Selaine, and I find it almost identical with the salt ob- 
tainable by evaporation of the most esteemed of the natural 
Chalybeate Waters; and it contains nothing in any way 
harmful as a general domestic aperient. 

You will be pleased to hear our local medical gentle- 
men prescrive it frequently, and that it is attaining much 

ularity district. 


and a t sale in this 
* 1 aaah dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS B. BAKER, Chemist, 
Mr, Cathery. 
CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 
GOOD NEWS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


NTAKOS, the marvellous and un- 
failing remedy for soft or hald corns. Sold 

every where. 2 
A NTAKOS, the only corn cure.— 
Protected by Royal Letters Patent. Sold by 

all Chemists, in boxes, price ls. 14d. 


A NTAKOS cures in tree days. i 
wonderful discovery shoul opted 
my my sy toons comma, batslene, and callesitios 
e feet. 


A NTAKOS cures without trouble or 


incon ven‘ence. ons for use with each 
box. Price ls. lid. Sold by all Chemists, 


Arras relieves the pain instantly. 


Do not suffer any longer, but send to t 
Chemist for a box of Antakos 


nearest 
ls. IId. 


Are is a simple plaister, and is 


applied in a moment, but its effects are mar 
vellous. Sold by all Chemists. 


A 3TAKOS only requires to be tried 


to ensure its appreciation and recommendation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Ask for Antakos. 


NTAKOS is only ls. lid. per box, 
thereby placing it within the reach of all; never- 
theless, many sufferers would gladly give a large 
sum to possess such an ease-giving remedy. 


A NTAKOS, a certain, rapid, and un- 
failling remedy for corns. A certain cure for 
bunions in each box.—TIDMAN and SON, 
Wholesale Agents, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, 
London, E. C. 


Price 


341 


H. Sox, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTEN. | 
H COURT ROAD. The only 
House in on exclusively 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 


ee FURNITURE. 


H & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
containing 450 Illustrations, with 
prices, sent iree by post on applica- 
tion to 
195, 196, 197, 198, Torta COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. , 
Bole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 69, Old “Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road, . W. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS! 
BORWICK’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


Has had the above extraordinary a 


r — 
o vor every other Baking oe ee 
og pe eh acne 
Na g j ts, families, and 


ba. patent boxes, by all Grocers. 
hotels should purchase the 2/6 and 5s. size, as there isa 
considerable saving. 


MERICAN, ENGLISH, and FOREIGN 
FLOWER SEEDS of 1875 GROWTH.—Thirteen 
Packets of Hardy Annuals, each in a descriptive pack 
with hints on sowing, &c. Including German Aster, Mix 
Ten-week Stocks, Linum Grandiforum, Mixed Tom Thumb 
Nasturtiums, &c. Post free, 14 — 
W. WITCHELLOW, American d and Herb Stores, 
35, East-street, Walworth, 8.E. 


———— 


ALF-HOUR BEDROOM CANDLES. 
Boxes yay for is., or Lis. the dos. boxes. 
by or reading ia bed, limit school 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopsgate-street, 
London. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


SEND TO GEORGE HALL, 


WORCESTER, 
Who will forward particulars. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
x. —. — — — 
revents apericnts. 
Purifies 


the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all. 


Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
Wholesale Agents—Franks — Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 
on, 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAQNESIA. 


For over 80 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and infants. 


DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
An Effectual Cure without luternal 


effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
of the most eminent of the Faculty 
‘as the ouly known safe and perfect cure, 
without restriction of diet or use of medicine. 
Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change. Sols 
at 4s. per bottle by all Chemists. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


OOPING 
Embrocation. 


WASH/INCG jMACH/INERY_f 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS 


& TOOLS 
OF ALL Ki 
FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


OF EVERY MAKE, 
ORY LVERY SIZE. 
VAICATALOCUES FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


for | without 


its action, and quite different from ordinary cough 


1 . EAN“ Laws — . — 
cu or short 

tong cr wot Grate (as WE an Chant and der) 
construction, not likely to out of order. It can he 
used with or without Grass Box, Warranted to give satis- 


— — 


E ARCHIMEDRAN LAWN MOWER 
“is the quickest, most simple, and most efficient 
Mower ever used.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


HE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


— 3 
. 


E ‘“ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
Rig. | FROM ONE GUINEA, —1 car- 
mouials post free ov application. 


E “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
WILLIAMS and Ca, LIMITED, Manufacturers and 


tees, 
$3, King William-street, London. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS and Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames- 


WALTER CARSON and BONS, La Belle 14 
Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bechelor's Walk, 


ELR’S 55s. SEWING MAOHINE for 
Families; WEIR’S 42s. GLOBE roe 
LOC H 


R’S Ste, SHUTTLE LOCK-STITOH, 
t. Carriage paid, Samples, Ne,, free. 
J. O. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-equare, W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.— Best Walls- 
Best Inland, 27s. ; 
on delivery 


best Wigan, st wer Deke. ‘She. 


ae tan, Harley, . 


; 
Steam, 1 12 sacks. 
H aud 


N.; K 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. 
LINE. 


BROTHERS, Chemists, Wolverhampton. 
London Agents, SANGER and SONS, 150, Oxford Street 


A —1 in 
tifying, an 
ato one, 2s. 


UTIFUL HANDS. 
BY BREIDENBACH’S AMANDINE. 


This marvellous tion WW in very 
cations, a SOFT, WHITE AND, 2s, 6d. 


chemists, ——- and 
“ Breiden Co., 1578, 


the Hair, Price 
6d. 


jar, of all 
None genuine unless labelled 
ew Boud-street.” Bole address. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Porifies and Eariches the Blood. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes A te and Im Digestion. 
an 0 
in Scrofu asting Diseases, N Beratica, 
Indigestion, Fiatuleneg en Ste 0 


ratory Cue, 
— Lr 
Bodily H 


ealth. 
— — 8 Oe 


A NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, an like 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud s 
incrustat. tartar on 805 ted 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s. 6d, each, 
0 — 
IL DEAFNESS bas proved 
an ex remedy, It 22 » generally cures 
and is strongly recommended by thousands have derived 
benefit. It is quite harmless, Sold in bottles, ls. 14d, and 
2s. Od. each, by all Chemists, 


OCKYER'S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few deys grey hair to its 
orginal colour without . It effeets its o satisfac- 
etal eee tee tot ee 
, and causes 
1 n — in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and 
JPEPPER's WHITE COUGH MIXTURE ie 
most reliable, speedy, and agreeable Cure for 
Colds, Asthma, B itis, Consumption, and all diseases o 
the lungs and sir Is soothing aud in 


Get C 


Bottles, Js, IId. and 26. Od. All Chenfists, 
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„ bo WEDDING OUTFITS. 
Rr American Organs, | Dressmaking, Ladies selecting their BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX will find every 
DAWES’ PATENT MELODY HARMONIUMS. | Mantles, requisite in our large and varied Stock. The goods are manufactured on 


(The best substitute for the Organ.) 


clear and distinct additi — 
a ony 
the Nu nies a Sub-Bass ur Pedal note in addi- 
the chords usual! 


Al 
i! 


| 
i 
] 


G, MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE 
Lists Post-free. 


To Beautify your Garden, 


Nasturtium, China Aster, Ten-week 
mps. Catalogue and I l trated 
G E, Seedseman and Florist, 


C. 


NOTICE. —- WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


Every Packet of this TOBACOO will in future be lined 
with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving ite condition and 


flavour. 
W. D. 4 H. O. WILLS. 


January, 1876. 


INVALIDSB. 


ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
sthma, Bronchitis 


ps, from 10, Clare- 


ABRIDGED Reviews or THs Boox:— 
The Metnopist Recorper says, “ Success testified by 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 


RUPTURES. 
HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Ww ITRS MOOC-MAIN PATENT 


— 8 for the falowivg pecue tion — 


d. Perfect free. 


E 


4 


1 
si 


. 
j 


1 


A Descriptive Be bee &7 Pt 
Which cannot fail to Se) esa be faves — on ane 
ing the circumference of the body, two the nps, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr, WHITE, 338, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
n Truss, 168., 2 l., 260. 6d., and 31% Gi. 
0 
Price a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 5S 6d 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 528. Postage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Joha White, lost 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT — 
BitAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
The material of which these are made is recom- 
by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
and the test invention for giving elficient and per- 
in all cases of WEA EN ESS and swelling of 
18, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. t: is 
poems, ht —— = — and is grawn o 
stocking. Price . 
—— zing Gd., 78. Gd, [Ue., av 
White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


the premises, under the supervision of properly qualified assistants: 


Bonnets, and 
Experienced Dressmakers and Fitters always in attendance, and con- 


Ladies venient private fitting · rooms provided on the ground-floor. 
Under 
Clothing. WILLIAM TARN X CO., 


Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, S. E. 


FREDE. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners ef the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the i Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
front ef the fire if desired. The various sises suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 

49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


J&P: COATS "Ean 
SEWING 
COTTON. tattina corron, 


ALL SEWING MACHINES. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


NESTLES MILK FOOD FOR INFANTS, 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 
LONDON DEPOT, 3, BARBICAN, E.. 


The basis of HENRI NESTLE’S MILK FOOD is the choicest milk of Swiss cows, which is obtained from 
the t dairies surrounding Vevey. The milk is dried in a particular way, which preserves its original valuable 
3 unch . Its preparation for use is simple and easy at all times, requiring only to be mixed with water; 
in this respect differing from most other foods, which generally need the addition of milk and sugar. It is, therefore, not 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
This Cotton ~ et Ewe improved in 
quality and fiaish, be fonnd unsurpass 
for Machine or Hand Sewing. 
On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 
CROCHET OR 


only a but also a cheap food. N 8 
ESTLE’S MILK D, which is in the form of a fine powder, is highly 2 the highest medical 
authorities, as the best substitute for human milk. It is very nutritious, agreeable, and easily digested, and is the best food 


of infancy. It keeps infants thy, and it can be retained on the stomach when all other 


for the earliest 
foods are e The food has also proved itself highly beneficial for invalids. — 
NESTLES MILK FOOD was rewarded with a Medal and Diploma of Honour at the Marseilles Exhibition 
and also at the Paris Exhibition of 1874. The sale for last year in and Germany was OVER A MILLION 
BOXES, Every box bears the signature of Henri Nest ia, without which none is genuine. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, AT 2s. PER BOX. 


H. MULLINER, 


* COACHBUILDER, 


NORTHAM P T ON, 


Begs to state that the old Carriage Works—established 
1760—are still carried on, and that no efforts will be spared 
to maintain the well-known reputation for style, materials, 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. 22 should be made tc 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their P Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, &c., Ac. 


BROWN & POLSON’S |“ nens 435 BSTIMATES FORWARDED As 
CORN FLOUR. o tanked en. 


An unusually large selection of CARRIAGES IN 
STOCK, many good Secondhand ones very cheap. 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


lea e 


tohich will be placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, and without which none is genuine, 

„e Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worseaster ; 
Oresse and Dlackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the Werld, 

Nevember, 1874. 


LIVER TONIC. 
(GEORGE & WELCH’S.) 


This perfect Tonic, from its stimulating, algerative, restorative, 

and strengthenidg properties, has attamed great r 

It proves invaluable in Prostration, Debility, Indigestion, and 
all Liver Affections. 


Price 2s. od. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 
To be had of all Chemicts, or of 


GEORGE & WELCH, Worcester. 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
EVERY PACKET BEARS THE SIGNATURES, 


uud Hv: Selen 


RELIEF FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES, 


HAYMAN’S BALSAM OF HOREHOUND 


Is the most certain and speedy remedy for all Disorders of 
the Chest and Lungs. In Asthma and Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Influensa, Difficulty of Breathing, Spitting of 
Blood, Hooping Cough, Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, &c., this 
Balsam gives instantaneous relief, and if properly persevered 
with scarcely ever fails to effect a rapid cure. It has now 
been tried for many years, has an established reputation, and 
many thousands have been benefited by its use, It has a 
most pleasant taste. . 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Amport Firs, Andover, May 29th, 1869. 
Sir,—I have fer some years had your Balsam of Horehound 
for Mrs. B. Webster, and intended writing to tell you how 
much bepefit she has derived. She was considered consump- 
tive, but the Balsam has quite restored, and she is now quite 
strong. I have recommended po dozens of customers, and 
all have been pleased with it.—l am, yours, Ko., 
Me. Hayman, Chemist. MH. B. Weesrer. 
Mr. Horrex, Chemist, Mildenhall, writes: —“ One of my 
customers says your Balsam is worth sixpence a drop.” 
IN THE NURSERY 
it is invaluable, as children are fond of it and take it eagerly. 
Immediately it is taken, coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, 
and — — ensues. No lady who has ever tried it 
would ever afterwards be without it. 
P only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath; and 
sold by chemists, price ls, lod. and 2 per bottle. 
WHOLESALE AGEN 


Sold in London by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand ; Sanger 
aud Son, 150, Oxford-street; Hooper, London Bridge; W. 
Sutton and Co.; Barclay and Sons, London. | 


Proprietors of the Dandelion Coffee. 
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„% most delicious and valuable article.“ — Standard. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured. 


NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY AND SONS, 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THE BEST ARTICLES 


; ESTABLISHED O E AN E 8. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST ru. 


Taste Kxtves, Ivonr, per doz., from 19s. to Sia, _ Fevorns—Bright, 48. to £15; Bronze, . to £6. 
E.rctro Fons Table, 24s. to s.; Dessert, 16s. to 20s. Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &0. 

„ Drone „ 248 to 40a; „ 168, to 30s, Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 

Part Men Tea Trays in Sets, 2is., 54s., 5. Bepstrans—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Ecectro Tea A Correr Sets, from £3 7s. to £24. Corxices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &o. 

Dien Covers—Tin, .; Metal, 65e.; Electro, £11 118. — Gaaetiuns—?-light, 17s. ; 3-do., 58s. ; 6-do., £6 Gs, 
Exvectro Cavers, from 12s. 6d. to £6 Ga. 10 Glass, 3-light, 550. ; 5-light, £6. 

90 Liqueurs from 40s. to £6 10s. | Krroneyers—From 8 ft., £3 Sa., to 6 ft., £88. 
Laups—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. Kitcury Urexsi.s—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Browzep Tea Ab Corres Uns. Tuns Goops, Baveurs, Mars, &o. 
Coat-Scurties Ab Vases, Boxes, &c. Too.s—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &0. 
CLocxs—Englith, French, and American. | Gargpex Too.ts—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &. 
Cuixa Ab Gtass— Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. Hor-Warer Firrixos for Greenhouses, Halls, 40. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN, 


Now being generally adopted, is made ovly hy THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, 
Albert-street, Manchester. Drawings sent on ppl . Candidates’ Presses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments 
CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, 8BAT MATS, CARPETS, CLUNY TAPESTRY, and other DAMASKS.— 
T. B. and S. are paying special attention to the furnishing of churches, and invite applications for samples and estimates. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


THE ALBION COMBINATION 


Is the ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD that makes the LOCK STITCH, CHAIN STITCH, EMBROIDERY 
and CHA N stiteh to another, if desired. at oe eens NOT 
LIABLE TO GET Purchase before sending for Sam of Work, de to THE COMBINA- 
TION SEWING MACHINE COMPANY,” 436, EUSTON ROAD, N. W., near ‘erpark and Portland road station 
(Retail only); FACTORY (Whoksale and Retail): ALBION WORKS, Lansdowne-road, ° 
AGENT3 WANTED EVERYWHERB. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS, 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Drawings and Price Lists on application, 


OO ALT AR SOAP. 


(Wright's Sapo Oarbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. 

By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infeo- 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, 
Ko., and — purifies the body after an 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver 
secondary complications. An unfailing remedy for foul breath and en un- 

Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour from the person.” —Mxpicat Hunz. 


IN TABLETS, 6d. and Is, 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARE ST., LONDON. 


CA UTION.—This is the only Coal-Tar Soap that is recommended by the medical profession. 
caution the public against the spurious Coal-Tar Soaps with which the market ie flooded, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
SHLORODYNE is 11 the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscove ' 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE ae 2 and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
up, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm ia Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually outs short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &. 
From Lord Faancis Conrnonam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


“Lord Francis Con ngham, who thie time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


u a r 2 ag College of Physici * 2 he received a h from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
a Sholera has bee raging earful! an > 
CHL@RODYNE.”—See Lancet, lat December 1864 ie. eG. Oe ee amy eC ay cae we 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CauTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paas Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
A CHLORODYNE; that the story of the defendant, Frexman, was deli tel ich, he regret d to say, had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 180 l. V . n 


in bottles at ls. IId, 28. Hd., 4s. 6H, and Ils, each, None is gen tine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government stamp. Overwhel.wing Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SoLz Manuractursr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


JNO. GOSNELL X 60.8 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparte-a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 
‘Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES sr. LONDON, I. c. 


Irn 


— O= 


useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 

It is the only true antiseptic soap.” —Bririsu 
MEDICAL JOURNAL, 


In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
diseases. Tun Lancet. 


We 


— 


j 


CATHOLIC SERMONS, Vols, I. and II. 
Select Discourses by Eminent Ministers of 5 
Denominations. Revised the Authors. Toned paper, 
extra cloth, gilt, price 28, 6d. each. 


R. PUNSHON’S LECTURES and SER.- 
MONS. Author's Second Edition. Thick paper, 
elegantly boand in moroceo, gilt edges, with steel Portrait, 


price 12s, 6d. 

pe LPIT ECHOES.—Select Sermons by 
Eminent Ministers of sll Denominations, revised by 

the authors. The Volume for 1 is now ready, containing 


F. k. Longley, 30, Warwick-lene, B.C. 


—_——- — — ee 


ATCHES, CHAINS, K., TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free, 


James Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF 


OODALL'S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
Id. Packets; 6d., le., le. 6d., and 28. Tins. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Bottles, Gd, le , and 2s. each. 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE in the WORLD. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 
Bottles, ls., le. 14d, N., and Bs, Ad. each. 

TAE BEST TONIC YET INTROBUCERD, 

Bold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODAILA, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds, 
R. HASSALLUS FOOD, for IN. 
FANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS., 
The suet and moet Novatenine of oll Irans and 
Invativa’ Foons, which bave hitherto been brought before 
the Public; it contains vat REQUISITES for the full and 
healthy support and development of the body, and ie toa 
considerable extent Seir-Diexstive. Recommended by 
the Medical Press and Faculty. mg ty Pee Grocers, 
SER, Hy Say Sy fn Pe Gs., 15s., and 284. 
A Treatise by Dr. Arthur Hill Elestall, M. D., on the Ak- 
mentation of Children, and invalids, can be bad 
post free on application from the Manafectarers, 
GOODALL BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


Peery and Co. (Limited) 
MANUFACTURERS of STEEL PENS and 
PATENT EVER-POINTED PENCIIA. 
London W 


— 


and Co.'s Best Quali 
and Co, 
ross ; 

. These 


ty J PENS, Is. 6d. 
Raven J 
and Co.“ Gilt J Pens, 


p® RY 


Y and Co.’s PATENT COPYING INK 
PENCIL, for Writing and Copying Letters, 
without the use of Inkstand, Peu, or Copying- 
Press. 6d. each, or port-free 7d. Box of Leads 
6d. each. Bold by Stationers.—W holesale, 37, 

Med Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside. 


Pon the BLOOD is the LIFE."—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. sii, verse 23. 
(XEARKE’'S WORLD- FAMED BLOOD 


E, 
GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORE 
— ing aud clearing blood from all — 


, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 
it is 1 and permanent cure. 


pr 


Clears the Blood from ail 3 Matter, 


From whatever cause ari 


to the taste, and warranted 
to the most delicate constitution 
solicits sufferers to give it a tris 


As this Mixture is 


ape em ee 
of either sex, the Proprietor 
to test its value, 


— containing six 
A permanent 
ity r cases—B Y ALL 
United Kinglom end. the wesid, or cons ts 
sent te 

receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 4 


way eldrees on 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Hi „Lincoln. 
W holesale—All Patent — Hoven 


a — 
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ECENT ICATIONS to be had 
of wee LIBERATION SOCIETY,” 


jeant’s ine, Fleet Street, London. 


— 
THE BURIALS QUESTION. 
Liberty in the Churchyard ; or, the case for 
e ro-stated. By J. Carvell Williams. Price is. 


been published for * It is full of infor- 
many years. 

mation, most admirably arranged. N 

of Mr. Osborne LP., Merch 3rd. 
With explanatory notes. Price 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Three Letters by the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 44d. 
Clerical Fellowships. By Neville Goodman, M. A. 44. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Historical and Jegal facts relating to the Churches 
of the Establishment. Price 4d. 

These facta will be found important in dealing with the 
question of Disestablishment. 

Provision for Public Worship. Being the article on the 
** Nonconformist’’ statistics in “ British Quarterly Re- 
view, by Chas. 8. Miall. Price 4d. 


Dean Stanley on Disestablishment. Price 4d. 
— 1 42 and Rogers; or each meet- 
ing separately, at 1d. each. 


The Established Church ; its duties, and 
future. By the Rev. H. J. M.A., Curate 
of Bt. Michael's Church, Stockwell. Price is. 

End it, or mend it! v., The present union of Church 
and State. By the Rev. H.J.Aloock. is. 
Establishment the blight of Truth. Two Sermons by 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5, 1876, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL.—DEBATE 
IN THE LORDS. 


THOSE who heard the debate in the House of 
Lords on Friday night on the Oxford University 
Bill being considered in oommittee, must tly 

that it was not more fully re in the 
daily papers; for it was a disoussion full of 
geod omen for the friends of real University 
reform and the advocates of religious equality. 

In the first place, the principle of a national 
as opposed to a sectarian University was 
stoutly asserted, not 11 * young aud 
unofficial peers, but by the strength of the 
members of the ex-Oabinet in their lordships’ 
House. Earl Granville, it will have been seen, 
moved the most important amendment of the 
evening—vis., to the effect that, after due 
provision has been made for religious worship 
and instruction in the colleges, all clerical 
restrictions should be t away. This fair 

romise was 2 the full strength 
of the Opposition. Such men as Lord Hatherley, 
Lord Kimberley, Lord Oardwell, and other 
members of the late Liberal Government, spoke 
with no uncertain sound in favour of the 
removal of these ecclesiastical barriers. After 
such a decided stand on the of peers of 
so much eminence and weight, we need not 
fear much, even should the uis of Salis- 
bury, by sheer furce of numbers, push his 
bill through Parliament. The Conservatives 
have received ample notice that they cannot 
close the era of Parliamentary interference with 
the Universities without doing away with the 
vexatious and injurious ol restrictions 
which now hamper the colleges, No one sup- 
poses that the Tory reaction will continue to 
weigh upon the country for ten years to come. 
Unmistakeable warning has been given that 
whenever the tide turns in favour of Liberal 
opinions, if moderate demands in this direction 
are not now conceded, those who support them 
will hereafter be loth to listen to any reciprocal 
concessions. University reformers and the friends 
of religious equality, whose cause in this 
matter is the same, now that Lord Gran- 
ville’s 2 + been — = be 
bound or y no compact—much as 
they are indebted to the Liberal peers for the 
attitude they assumed on —— last. 

Probably the most galling and unexpected in- 
cident of the debate to Lord Salisbury was the 

ition taken De. by so many members of the 
Bpisco Bench. Undoubtedly, several of 
the prelates sympathised in his lordship’s 
reckless advocacy of what he is pleased to con- 
sider the interests of religion. We have been 
so accustomed in times past to hear the cry of 
alarm and of resistance from the right 
reverend bench, that it was a most re- 
freshing surprise when one bishop after another 

t up to repudiate the views and assistance of 

6 pugnacious marquis. The Bishop of Oxford, 
who is, perhaps, the most timid of all the 
prelates as to the extent of freethinking, 
and whose estimate of the religious state of the 
Universities is certainly much exaggerated, was, 
nevertheless, quite unable ts acoept the methods 
of resistance suggested by Lord Salisbury. 
The noble uis tells us that he wishes to 
keep the existing clerical officers unreduced 
because there is some probability that in tho 
general crumbling of ancient beliefs the cler 
at least may perhaps remain Ohristian. No 
believing Christian in the country except his 
lordship will contend that the mass of the 
educated opinion of the country is pro- 
sumably hostile to Christianity. e have had 
discussions about the proportions of Churchmen 
and Dissenters in this country—and Churchmen 
asserting that they are the great majority. 
They certainly are the great majority of 
those who are educated at our national 
Universities. What a sad confession of weak- 
ness—what a terrible accusation of impotence 
is it against the national Ohurch, which 
we maintain at the cost of so much money 
and so much political injustice, if in the very 
stronghold A centre of her influence, amon 
clerical heads, clerical fellows, multiplied chape 
services, divinity professors, Church traditions, 
and Church principles in which the students 
have been brought up—if in the midst of, and 
in spite of all these influences in her favour, 
the Church and Christianity itself cannot with- 
stand the solvent force of criticism and of study 
Either according to Lord Salisbury the vital 
and persuasive ieee of Christianity must be 
dead, or else the Church of England must be so 


feeble an advocate as to be unfit any longer to 


be entrusted with the championship of so high 
& cause. We heat no wsah eit ante the danger 
to the faith of students in that uneoclesiastical 
and secular place of learning, Owens Oollege. 
What then can be the reason of the state of 
thinys which Lord Salisbury deplores at Oxford ? 
So far as the caricature of Oxford thought 
which he presents has any resomblance to the 
reality, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the cause of the present state of things is the 
existence of those privileges which his lordship 
regards as safeguards, but which the Bishop of 
Oxford more wisely considers to be obstacles to 
Christianity. 

Some years ago the Church party in Oxford 
were foolish enough to identify themselves with 


. 
us 
harder any other professor at that time, 
was paid with a salary of 40. a year, It was 
proposed to requite his services with a more 
adequate stipend, but Dr. Pusey and his fol- 
lowers resisted the tion on the score of 
Professor Jowett’s religious opinions. Such a 
spectacle revolted the feeling of generosity 
common to young men, and Dr. Pusey’s 
Church suffered from the conduct of him who 
thought he was protesting on her behalf, 
Similarly, the eager striving for offices ex- 
pressly reserved to the clergy is equivalent to 
A ession that the clergy are not able to hold 
their own in open competition—that the 
keenest intellects and the most assiduous 
students will shrink from taking orders—and 
that, therefore, protection must be given to the 
weaker men if any positions in the University are 
to be secured for theclergy. It is the champions 
of the Church of England who set this brand 
of inferiority upon the clergy, which many of 
them do not at all deserve; but if the under- 
graduates are told that open competition would 
secularise and unchristianise the University, 
and by no less a personage than Lord Salis- 
bury, what wonder if some of them believe 
him and infer that doctrines which the abler 
men reject must be untrue and superannuated ? 
The Church of England has also suffered 
greatly from the unfairness and narrowness 
with which Liberal Churchmen have been 
treated. Lord Salisbury is commonly supposed 
to sympathise with that ultra-High Ohurch 
section who are said to find their greatest fol- 
lowing among “ peers, women, and cl men. 
But Sacerdotalism, however popular with weak 
and emotional persons however much its pomp 
and glitter may attract the thouyghtless—is not 
a form of religion likely to persuade those minds 
which are sharpened by the study of philosoph 
and broadened by the study of history. ft t 
was wished to BR Ban the more active minds 
of the young from Christianity, the safest way 
of doing so was to present to them as its only 
form thechildish developments of therecent High. 
Church party. It is by carrying out the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, of private judgment, 
and of inquiry to their fullest extent, that the 
Church would have shown itself wo to take 
the lead and to command the of 
those whose belief is determined by reason and 
not by emotion. But the prevalent school of 
Anglican theology has howled down the few 
clergymen who dared to recognise the truth, 
though it contradieted the schoolmen and the 
fathers, and who owned that what science 
proved must be accepted, thongh it clashed 
with many an old belief; and when young men 
have seen the loss of candour which their con- 
temporaries have incurred on taking orders 
from fear of this clamour of theologians, no 
wonder they have sbrunk from making 
the sacrifice which the High Church party 
demands of the clergy. 

If Oxford were unclericalised it would not 
therefore be unchristianised. On the contrary, 
there would be more Christianity if there were 
lees of the bitter spirit of theological conflict. 
Where Church interests are put forward to 
defeat the aims of justice, to stint educational 
needs, to place unfit men in responsible posi- 
tions as leaders, the odium of such acts will be 
transferred from those who do them to the cause 
on behalf of which they are done. 

Lord Salisbury has proposed a new clause in 
his bill to enable the colleges hereafter per- 
manently to alienate those funds which at 
present are granted voluntarily and temporarily 
to the clergy. We do not wonder at such a 
proposal. We can only smile at the weakness 
of human nature when we see bodies of clerical 
fellows applying college funds to the aug- 


GraTIs. 


livings. But does Lord 
Salisbury suppose he is helping religion by 
2 these mon aoe to we away — ovor 

0 a year Ww are giving to 
themselves and to their late colleagues Sach 
a scramblo fur funds which belong to education, 
and not to the parish clergy, reminds us of the 
‘“‘outting and compounding” of the Irish 
Church—of the arrangemont by which the 
nation has paid some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to that disestablished Church, for the 
py vilege of giving the clergy their glebe houses. 

o may admire the sharpness of the coclesias- 
tics who perform these feats, but we ar» more 
reminded of the money-changers in the Temple 
than of Him who ve out the money- 
changers, and whom they still call their Divine 


mentation of oo 


ite and ni shabbiness. 
4 Ck, whe worked | Master 


We have already noticed the firm attitude of 
the Liberal peers in the recent debate, and that 
even the bench of bishops wisely refrained from 
su 7 Lord i ’s extreme Church 
pe icy. Not only did the Archbishop of Canter- 

ry very emphaticall that he was still 
of opinion that all clerical restrictions should be 
abrogated, but the Bishops of London and 
Exeter aleo fayoured the removal of these 
restrictions. It is also to be observed that even 


the bil itaelf and forthe of ite provisions 
the Libera a host of youn 


Oxford, and who have taken h 


Salis is substantial! nsible. On 
1 aie 7 


— 


tary understanding to exclude 
the headships from the University Tests Act, 
and that that exclusion was part of the oum- 
7 contained in the Act, Upfortunately 

r him, the recollections of other peers as to 
sod Lord Morley promptl to Lord 
an orley promptly put an en 
Carnarvon’s —— by reading out from 
the Act itself the word heads,” as included in 
the definition clause. 

We cannot help hoping that, disoredited as 
this bill is by the debate of Friday night, and 
isolated as Lord Salisbury now himself in 
opinion, we shall not have another instance of 
a measure forced through Parliament by the 
disciplined votes of a reluctant majority, but 
that in the House of Commons wiser cou 
may prevail, and that the more enlightened 
views of such statesmen as Sir Stafford North- 
cote will eventually induce the Government to 
settle this question of the Universities on the 
only permanent basis—that of freedom and of 
religious equality. 

—_—_—S!___ 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD BILL, 


In the House of Lords on Friday on the motion 
for going into committee on this bill, 
e Bishop of Exersr said he had received a 
petition from Exeter College, Oxford, in which it 
was com that —1 bill . no direo- 
tions as to the principle on which the commis- 
sioners were to proceed. (Hear, hear.) He 
wished to say a few words on this point. In 
the old University Reform Act the power claimed 
for the colleges was quite in place, because the 
colleges had simply to: consider how they could 
best do their own work; but under the 8 
bill, whieh brought them into relations with the 
University, they had no means of — woe 
was required of them. How was it possible for the 
colleges to frame statutes in order to meet certain 
requirements on the ps of the University of which 
they knew nothing? If they made any statutes 
er these circumstances, the commissioners 
might ay, We take en entirely different view of 
the requirements of the University from what you 
have taken, and your labour is consequently use- 
less.” The colleges ought to know beforehand 
what the commissioners intended to demand of 
them on behalf of the University, and also on what 
— the commissioners pro to make these 
emands upon the coll in their relation to each 
other. It might be said that the commissioners 
would censider this matter in concert with the 
University, and that as they were men of common 
sense they might be trusted to do what was right. 
But while they were engaged in these proceedings 
the time for colleges to make their statutes 
would be runniũg on; and when the commissioners 
could give the necessary information the colleges 
might Und that it was too late for them to act. All 
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that was wanted, as far as he could see, was a 
clause directing the commissioners, after due 
inquiry, to make a public statement of the require- 
ments of the University, and how these 2 
ments ought to be met by the colleges, pro- 
— the time during which the co were 
to e statutes for themselves should commence 
after the publication of that and should 
be sufficiently long to admit of the subject being 
duly considered. (Hear, hear.) 
Lord MIDDLETON that the 

should be fairly dealt wi The question as be- 
tween the col and the University had been 


tried daring the last twenty years, and he main- 
. or | fairly beaten the Uni- 


tained that the co 
versity, though they been heavily weighted in 


the race. English parents still preferred—and he 
did not wonder at i send their sons to 
where they were into contact with 


personal 
able and talented men, rather than to send them 
simply to be students of any professor, however 
learned, who could not exercise over the minds of 
his audience those personal influences which were 
most valuable, With regard to idle or—as he pre- 
ferred to call them—prize fellowships, they ought 
to be careful as to how they allowed them to be 
diminished. 1 4.— effect of such a course 
on the Church had been previously pointed out to 
their lordships. teeny was an utter absence 
t pro 


Universit co 


7 accept those li . 
The reform 0 5 


t also to be in- 
cluded in a bill like A 
questions which came the University 
affecting the discipline and teaching, it was 
sirable to depute to so heterogeneous a bod 
the task of their regulation, and some 
ness should be imposed on those who took 
such deliberations. Com SW, & gee 
anomaly that the country and the 


sanctioned they would be bound to have 


the general benefit it would confer on the Univer- 
sity, it was most desirable that those schemes should 
not be placed before their lordships one by one, but 
that they should be all laid on the table as part of 
a harmonious whole. 


The uis of SaLispury said he never should 
have thought of sacrificing one iota of the efficiency 
of the eges to the efficiency of the university, 


All he had contended was that these colleges had 
not only enough, but a superfiuity ; and having a 
guperfiuity, he thought it might very fairly be 
; to in g i the 
university, to which these owed their 
influence and their power. The interests of the 
colleges would be attended to first, and those of the 
University afterwards.% The noble viscount who 
bad just spoken said it was very desirable that 
some harmonious n should be devised, but he 
(the Marquis of bury) thought it would puzzle 
the noble viscount and their lordships to put that 


out their views. 


a4 
there would 
between the colleges 
would prevent the possibility of isolated echemes, 
such as the rev. prelate ap to fear. 
Viscount CARDWELL observed that one of the 
memorials that had been ted from Oxford on 
this subject stated that it was absolutely 
that there should be a 1 inquiry in 
place into the objects to the surplus 
2 applied; that — the passing 
ot great changes been 
; A 


the University and the col 
more want of knowledge as to the present state 
there was 


the University and the colleges than 
1854 ; that there had been no proper discussion 
the University itself as to the best mode of ap 
these funds; that the first thing to be done 
that the commissioners should obtain a th 
knowledge of the different views taken at 
about the best reforms that could be adopted ; 
that there should be a thorough knowledas on 
part of Parliament and the country, not merely of 
the funds, but of the objects to which they were to 
he applied. (Hear.) Great alarm had been excited 
hy what his noble friend opposite had said about 
idle fellowships.” There was a very gene 
opinion on the part of those who had taken 


0 a the 
greatest share in advancing the pro of Oxford 


d 


1 


: 


8 8 
F F 


f 
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that, after all, those idle fellowships” were the 
primum mobile of the whole University. 

The House then went into committee, and the 
first three clauses were agreed to. 

On the 4th Clause, Lord Moklxx took exception 
to the nomination of the Dean of Chichester as one 


und that he was a 
partisan, 


some other would be nominated better ac- 
quainted with the requirements of Oxford in the 
nt day, and he moved the omission from the 


ission of the name of the Dean of Chichester. 
Lord SAvissury t that Lord by call- 
ing the Dean of Chichester a partisan only meant 
that the Dean of Chichester did not agree in on 
with Lord Morley. The Commission as nominated 
consisted of four Liberals and three Conservatives. 
Lord CaRLINGFORD supported the omission on the 
ground that, while none of the eminent men who 

represent reforming opinions in the University 
had been to — upon the Commission, 
by Her Majesty's Government to 
include in the list the name of a gentleman who had 
for a long time past expressed in the plainest terms 
the strongest r views. (Hear.) The 
Lord CHANCELLOR opposed the amendment. Though 
the Dean might be a man holding strong views, 
there were others with very stro views 
on the other aide. He for one, should — object 
to any proposal which could have the effect of 


pointing a colourless Commission. (Hear, hear.) 
The of CAMPERDOWN contended that the 
Dean would not command the confidences 


LANSDOWNE moved an amendment 
of prolonging the powers of the 
one year in place of three, but 
withdrew it, and the clausefwas agreed 
as were also clauses to 11 inclusive, 


to, 
On clause 12, Lord M 
6 2 


ears (not 100 years, as provided by the bill) 
— the ing of the Act. — oon - 

SaLisBuRY accepted the amend- 
ment provisionally, leaving the Government free to 
deal with it as they might think fit at any future 
stage of the bill in either House. 

Lord GRANVILLE, ‘on Clause 14, relating to 
clerical fellowships, moved an amendment having 
for its object to convert them into open fellow- 
ships, and providing that (except in so far as is re- 
quisite for the purposes of religious instruction and 
worship) none of the tests, conditions, or obliga- 
tions referred to in the third section of the Univer- 
sities Tests Act of 1871, or in the ‘provisos jthereto, 
shall be imposed or continued as part of the condi- 
tions of eligibility to or of tenureJoffany university 
or college emolument or office. In moving that 
amendment he did not pretend to say that the 
clerical were not equal to the lay fellows at Oxford, 
but he maintained that the presumption was en- 
tirely in favour of open fellowships. The most 
distinguished men, even if they jintended to be 
clergymen, naturally looked upon an open fellow- 
ship as a greater honour and prize, and they would 
compete for one and obtain it; while, on the 
other hand, men of inferior ability would 
compete fora clerical fellowship. If they wished 
to attract the best men to the University and to 
retain them there—if they wished, above all, to 
secure the best men for secular education at the 
University—they must throw oes fellowships 
to them all. It was very doubtful whether any 
advan was gained even for the Church itself b 
main g those strictly clerical fellowshi t 
not unfrequently happened that men of the bi 
character, the ability, and the greatest 
culture absolutely refused to take Holy Orders, 
ing very much influenced by scruples they felt 
to the pecuniary temptations held out to 

y ie opinion which they feared 
pro entertain as to the motives 
It was also a scandal to 
and to religion that young men should 
through the restriction now im 
ips, to take orders without feel- 
for so sacred a calling. Then, 
heads of coll was there any- 
y to weaken authority and impair 
that they should have, as was 
at the head of a college a clergy- 
very respectable, no doubt, but who in point 
of natural ents and acquirements was very 
inferior to the able men over whom he was called 
upon to preside. 

After a few words from the Bishop of London, 

The Bishop 6f Oxrorp said tbere were colleges 
in which a certain number of the fellows were not 
Christians. It was therefore very desirable to take 
care that provision was made for religious instruc- 
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tion and worship in the colleges. 


The Marquis of Satispury said he did not 
the maintenance of clerical fellowships on 


r: 
be 


ground of the benefit which would 
given to the Church of England. He u it in 
consideration of the interests of the i com- 


munity in which we lived. The right rev. prelate 
who had just spoken told their lordships, with a 
great deal of candour, that there were colleges in 
which some of the fellows were not Christians. He 
(the 1 of Salisbury) was afraid that was an 
undou fact. There was no doubt that the pro” 
clause of the noble earl vided religi 

nstruction, but it did not provide for the govern- 
ment of the ear)— and the 7 
were governed their fellows. Whatever 


you might say of a clergyman, you t say, 
with, at all events, an a h to bility, 
that he was a Christian. * Hear, a laugh.) 


ships in coll 
— Christian — 4 If you elimi- 
w 


at it would i 


u 
if the clerical fello 


marking that in the * 

ro in niversity 

where, for a few years, he held one of 
called the idle fellowships,” there 
clerieal fellowships of the same nature as those 
Oxford. The candidates for fellowships 
upon their examinations without even 

w 


ee 
fit 


his of M.A. a fellow was compelled 
either to take orders or to his fellowship. 
Even this restriction was, to mind, objection- 


able, in that it put a strain u 
fellows, and on the whole he t it was not to 
the interest either of the colleges or the Uni- 
versities to retain the restriction, even in a modified 


form. (Hear. 
The — of CanrerBuRY thought that 
it would be the wisest course to leave 


a power conferred upon them by the bill as drawn 
X. Government. (Hear, hear.) He was no 
as to the cause of Christianity in the 
University. (Hear, hear.) They need not alarm 
+ ay rape if — nes — bay — but, 
or his part, he would, on the w er the 
Bill as it stood. 4 
The Earl of Kiwperuey said that the question 


was one of principle, not of detail, and t to be 
decided by Parliament and not by the 
sioners. (Hear, hear.) The of the noble 


marquis put him forci in mind of what had 
occurred during the on the Tests Bill. 
Every endeavour was made by the nobie uis 
to show that — K I. t 
with all his ingenuity the noble uis had not 
invented such an ent then as he had put 
forward that night—namely, that clerical fellow- 
—- would operate as an indirect test. It was in 
er that the Government of the University should 
not get into non-Christian hands that the clerical 
test was to be maintained. This was a proceeding 
in the teeth of the Tests Act—the discovery of a 
mode of thwarting the spread of free thought in 
1 3 by the retention of an indirect test 
ear. 

The Lord CHANcRLLox thought it would be unfair 
to suggest that there was anything in the Rill 
which did not leave the Commissioners perf 
free to act as they thought fit, and according to the 
particular circumstances of each case in to 
those clerical Fellowships. But it was said that 
the Commissioners might exceed their powers, and 
that in a way which Parliament would not like. 
Well, what would then happen? Why, every 
statute must be laid upon the table of each House 
of Parliament, and it dil not require their co- 
operation, for the objection of either House would 
render a statute inoperative. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord CARDWELL said the issue raised by the 
clause, and which they had now to decide, was whether 


— — 
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the questionsshould be settled by Parliament or 
left to the diseretion of the Cammissioners. All 
the materials n for the decision of that 
question were before. their lordships. It was not 


one of detail, to be settled pg ot dh apnea clause 
circumstances, but one to be decided on general 


principles. 
The Earl of Hanrowsy objected to have the 


Commissioners tied up in the narrow wa posed 
by the amendment, be was of opision that it 
was of the importance that within certain 
limits our Universities should be connected with 
the Church of for the sake of the Church 
asjthe Church of the nation. 
After a few words from Earl Gaar, 
The Committee divided, and the numbers 
were 
Content hae se .. 40 
Non-content 57 


Majority against the amendment —17 

The clause was then agreed to. 

{In this division the amendment was supported 
by three bishops—viz., Exeter, Oxford, and St. 
Asapb, and by the Dukes of Bedford, Cleveland, 
Devonshire, St. Albans, and Somerset; the 
Marquis of Lansdowne; the Earls of Airlie, 
Camperdown, 3 Ducie, Granville, Kim- 
berley, and Morley ; Viscounts Canterbury, Card- 
well, and Halifax: and Lords Aberdare, Acton, 
Belper, Blachford, Boyle, Carlingford, Cottesloe, 
De Tabley, Elgin, Napier, Foley, Hatherley, Law- 
rence, Monson, Romilly, Rosebery, Seaton, Straf- 
ford, Thurlow, Waveney, and Wolverton. In the 
majority there were seven menrbers of the Epis- 
copal Bench—viz., the Primate, and the Bishops of 
Bangor, Chester, Chichester, Ely, London, and 
Rochester. Lord 9 * appeared in the 
majority — perhaps by m 0. 

On Clause 18. the. Archbishop of CANTERBURY 
moved the insertion of words to enable the Com- 
missioners to ‘‘ diminish the of University 
education by f 
attached students 


that an adequate of persons were alread 
receiving the benefits of University education, — 
he thought no better use could made of the 
eurplas funds of the oo than that indicated in 
his amendment. The uis of Satisspury had 
not the slightest objection to drawing the attention 
of the Commissioners to the subject included in the 
most rev. 's amendment, which, after a short 
conversation, was to. 

On Clause 16, Earl of Amn moved the 
insertion of the following words :— 

Provided that it shall not be lawful for the commis- 
sioners to annex to the headship of a college, or to a 
fellowship or other emolument, the holder of which is 
not now required to subscribe any ous test, any 
office whicn is restricted to persons in holy orders, or 
the holder of which is required to subscribe any article 
or 1 or 0 — L. hat or peot or 
take any oa ng or es- 
sion, or to conform to observance, or to 
attend or abstain from any form of public 
worship, or to belong to any specified church, sect, or 
denomination.” 

His lordship said that his amendment accorded 
strictly with the Act of 1854, and he ho the 
noble marquis would state the reasons w had 
induced him to frame the clause in a reactionary 
spirit. He did not think that the Church of Eng- 
land required to be bolstered up by any of the 
expedients of which the noble uis was 80 fond. 

he Marquis of SALIspuRY not t the 
amendment. In framing this bill Her ty’s 
Government had been anxious to draw a distinc- 
tion between the constitution of the University and 
its relation with the because they did not 
wish to reopen the former subject. The headships 
were of the constitution of the University, 
and if they were touched the constitution of 
University would be modified, and he did not 
think that the power of dealing with those offices 
should be in the hands of the commissioners. 
If the emoluments cf the headships were diminished 
their character would be alte and thus a com- 
plete o> in the government of the University 
might be t about. On this ground, there- 
fore, he t it was not desirable that the 
amendment of the noble lord should be accepted. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Lord CARLINGFORD said the noble marquis ap- 

ared to forget that within the last few years Par- 

iament had declared that Oxford was a national 
and essentially a lay University. It was impos- 
sible in the face of that fact for this restriction of 
the headsbips of the colleges to clergymen of the 
Church of England to be maintained. 

The Earl of Mortzy mentioned that he had 
seen several memorials from the colleges on the 
subject, and they were unanimously in favour of 
the omission of the words proposed by his noble 
friend to be left out. There was no intention to 
impair the dignity or reduce the emoluments of the 
headships of Houses. It would tend to increase 
their dignity if restrictions on the appointment of 
af the man most competent to fill the vosition were 
removed. 

The Bishop of Lonpon supported the amend- 
ment, as did also 

The Bishop of Exerer, who said it seemed to 
him somewhat extraordinary, after the discussion 
on the 14th clause, that the authors of the bill 
should now contend that the commissioners were 
not to be trusted with the application of the prin- 
ciple involved so far as the headship was concerned, 


He must express his great surprise that the com | the grand historie title of Queen would be tarnished. | 


Non-contents... .. .. 
Majority against the amendment 


dy: the amendment was 
K. Exeter 


and the 


House then resumed, and their lordships adjourned 
at a quarter to twelve o lock. 


THE ROYAL TITLES BILL. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday the Duke of 
Ricumond and Gorpow moved the second 

of the Titles Bill, e 
the motion would be 


monarch ever had; but now it is proposed to give 
the Sovereign a new-fangled title, which if it meant 
anything, meant military power. Tbe Prime 
ter said that hordes which in between 
another power and India have been subdued, and 
that in order to defend India he must make the 
an Empress. Well, a deal 
defence of 


by the atm of the Court, and, desirous of 


to Her Majesty a great 9 4 he 
tho t nothing would do 40 well a make her 
an Empress. He had literary tastes of a high order, 


but he is uot the man to d nursery rhymes 
Spee Sey oe be their lordships could 
imagine him w in with his bill and saying. 


Is not this a dainty to lay before the Queen? 
The Prime Minister was given to vagaries of a wild 
and poetical character, but their lordships had a 


could not have Lord Derby’s opinion about it. He 
was away in a foreign court, where the Duke of 
Somerset supposed he was practising his unaccus- 
tomed lips to “ ress.” 

Lord Narren and Errraicx said he thought it 
desirable as a matter of policy that Her esty 
should assume some title distinctly marking her 
connection with India. Lord Grey declined to sanc- 
tion the assumption by the sovereign of a new title 
which would by degrees overshadow the old historic 
title of kingor queen of England. He entreated the 
Government, therefore, to consider whether it was 
consistent with the bonour and dignity of the Crown 
to press forward such a proposal in the face of the 
a f the title of Empress, 
and whether they might not, by making a timely 
concession, obviate the necessity for a division upon 
the address of which Lord Shaftesbury had given 
notice. Lord Lawrzence, while thinking that the 
new title would have no effect upon the mass of the 
Indian o, gu ted that the Act would lose 
much of its grace in the eyes of the native prin 
and the educated classes, if a title were assum 
that was not unanimously approved by the English 
people. Lord Wavengy aud Lord Sraxlxx of 
‘Alderley having expressed themselves opposed to 
the use of the new title, 

Lord GRANVILLE repudiated the charge that the 
opposition to the bill was founded on party con- 
siderations, and expressed an opinion that with 
regard to such a measure as the present, affecting 
Her Majesty’s dignity, the Government should 
have put themselves in communication with the 

ition. He believed that the manner in which 
the bill was introduced in the House of Commons, 
taken in connection with the successive revelations 
of the object of the bill, had convinced that 
Assembly that full confilence had not been shown 
it. With regard to the feelings of the people of 
Judia, there appeared to be no evidence either in 
one direction or the other; and as to the idea of 
localising the title, he said he did not like the Queen 
of England having something like an alias. It was 
impossible for him not to believe that the dignity of 
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not received a single 


of the colonies the assum 
title ; and Lord Hovenrow urged the question 
was not an Indian inasmuch as the title of 


In reply to Lord Granville aod Lord Selborue, 
the Loxp e — he 1 1 that Her 
Majesty would be a y to employ - 
— of the title Empress by He 
would, however, consider the 
meantime he thought it 
should pass through committee as it stood. The 
bill then passed through committee without 
amendment. 

The Duke of Ricumonp and Gorpow said, in 
answer to Lord Granville, that he would propose, 
alter the business for Friday next was disposed of, 
that their lordships should adjourn from that day 
till Thursday, April 27. 

[In the division on Lord Shaftesbury's amend- 
ment, he was supported by eight dukes—viz., 
Bedford, Cleveland, Devonshire, Norfolk, Samt 
Albans, Somerset, Sutherland, and Westmins er. 
Also by two marquises and twenty-two earls. The 
opponents of the amendment included seven dukes— 
viz., Beaufort, Brandon, Leeds, Northumberland. 
Richmond, Wellington, and Buccleugh ; tive mar- 
quires, and forty-six earls, While no bisbops voted 
— the bill, the Primate and the Bisho»s of 
Chichester, London, and Rochester supported 't } 
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_ «» HENRY RICHARD, Eoq., M. P., in the chair, 
RESOLVED, on the motion of Jonn Brooun 
p. seconded by J — 7 
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